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‘* If a man is going to be an American at all, let 
him be so without any qualifying adjectives; 


and if he is going to be something else, let him 
drop the word ‘American’ from his personal 
description *’ 


HENRY CABOT LODGE 











Wuen HENRY CABOT LODGE 
laid down that little piece of good advice he had 
in mind the then all-too-frequent references to 
English-Americans or Italian-Americans or Ger- 
man-Americans or what have you . . . always, 
be it noted, with the name of the “old country” 
placed first. Thank heaven there is less of this 
going on today. 

But another, and potentially far more danger- 
ous, form of the same loose thinking DOEs exist. 
The hyphenating of the name of our Country 
with ideological “isms” is the very antithesis of 
all that the word “AMERICAN” itself implies. 
To be an American is to be not only a citizen 
of a great and powerful nation, but especially to 


AVAILABLE NOW to Connecticut Business anv Industry 


There is nothing with which we can compare the Audograph. It is so far in advance 
of all other dictating machines, soundwriters and similar equipment . . . so entirely 
. .. that we can use very literally that 
famous phrase “must be seen to be appreciated.” This is indeed the business 
. an achievement of the Gray Engineering and 
Rcsearch Departments that have contributed so much to technical development in 
the field of electronics. Best of all, the Audograph is not something you must 
“patiently wait for.” Just call the Atwell Co., Audograph Distributors, at Hartford 
6-2554, New Haven 8-3650, Bridgeport 3-9149 or Springfield 3-6419 and ask for a 


different in principle and performance 


machine of today and tomorrow . . 


demonstration right now. 


be proudly marked as a man of certain well- 
defined principles and ideals . . . which to many 
millions throughout the World represent the 
ONLY long range hope of humanity. 

So long as we maintain these principles and 
ideals in their simple purity we will remain 
strong and respected in the family of nations. 
When we surrender them to “hyphenation,” we 
can but become the distrusted followers of an 
alien leadership. 

_ THE 
AUDOGRAPH 


The Modern 


SOUND WRITER 
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Don’t Fight — Educate 


Confused thinking in Industry is at an all time high. 


It’s a brake on the wheels of production causing waste (labor and material) running into 
BILLIONS annually throughout industry. 


Clarify that confused thinking and every last dollar of that preventable waste can be sal- 


vaged—production substantially increased—friendly relations established and maintained and 
FREE ENTERPRISE preserved. 


It’s a big order—a Challenge to Top Management. 

IT CAN BE DONE-—as is so strongly evidenced by the unbroken record of outstanding 
successes in a number of Plants in the Textile, Metal Trades and Printing Industries where 
our INCENTIVE SAVINGS PLAN was installed and administered personally by our Sr. 


Executive, sitting in with Workers’ Committees twice monthly over a period of 30 years. 
4 \ p J 


Without a single exception production was stepped up over 25%, in some instances to 40%. 
£ p p pp Pp j 


Sharing the-salvaged “‘waste” savings equally between the Company and Workers is the in- 


centive—the measure of success, however, is entirely up to the Administrator. It is not a profit- 
sharing plan. 


Our Sr. Executive has that rare gift of inspiring confidence and quickly welding Supervisory 
and Worker groups into one harmonious, hard-hitting team, sold on the economic truth that 
only from greater production at lower cost can come higher wages—job security and oppor- 
tunity. 


His was an unusual experience. Starting at 16 as timekeeper he was close to workers and thus 
was schooled in their thinking. At 28 as Executive V. P. and Gen. Mgr. of a nationally known 


concern he grappled with the problems of management. He sees problems clearly and faces 


them squarely. 


He is friendly, fair, firm and above all, human. He has never experienced a single labor dis- 


turbance. 


He will be free on April Ist, to render his service to two new clients. Your invitation to have 


him call and tell you personally what he can do for your organization will entail no obligation. 


MODERN MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


280 MADISON AVENUE . NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK : LEXINGTON 2-2671 
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Photo Courtesy of Waterbury 
Farrell Foundry and Machine 
Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


AUTOMATIC SCREW SLOTTER 


BUILT BY FULLER 


This is the type of precision machinery we build in quantity. If 
your requirements are similar, we invite you to get in touch with 
us. Send for a copy of our book, “Fuller Designed and Built.” 


MACHINE DIVISION 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY (Cow etc ries 4 
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What the Employee 


~ Wants 


By Epwarp INGRAHAM, President 


HEN Robert Burns, the Scotch poet, opined late 

in the 18th century, "O wad some power the 

giftie gie us to see oursel’s as others see us!” 
little did he dream that his wish would be partially an- 
swered, at least, in the 20th century by opinion research 
organizations. Nor is it likely that he ever realized how 
important the answer to his wish would be in 1947 to 
business management and to the continued freedom of 
the American people. 


Since men eventually tend to act in line with their 
thoughts, especially after they have jelled into conviction, 
it is therefore extremely important that management and 
all others concerned with the perpetuation of freedom in 
this country, discover what the average worker thinks of 
his employer and of the American enterprise idea. Once 
that discovery has been made it is the duty of these cham- 
pions of freedom to do everything possible to correct false 
impressions, whether they be planted by left wing propa- 
gandists or by thoughtless oversight or hide-bound custom 
of management. 


Judging from personal observation and results of 
opinion polls that have been taken among factory workers, 
I feel that the average employee would say something like 
the following if he really spoke his mind to his employer 
about the kind of working atmosphere he desired. 


“I want to work in a plant where there is good house- 
keeping, so a fellow won't break his neck stumbling over 
debris or slipping on grease in the aisles or around the 
machines. | want a good locker and wash room where I 
can leave my street clothes while working, and my work 
clothes while away from the job, without having them 
stolen, and a place where I can really do a good clean-up 
job before going home at night. 


“I want to work for a foreman who really knows his 
job—a man who will listen to suggestions and give credit 
rather than steal the ideas of his men to make a ‘big shot’ 
out of himself with his boss. I want him to listen to griev- 
ances, too, and to be prompt and honest in his efforts 
to handle them. Most of all I want him to be a human 
sort of a guy who will treat me like a human being rather 
than a machine—a fellow who will lead by the example 
of his own sincere effort rather than attempt to drive me 
by barking out orders like some cops I know. 


“I want to work for a boss who will let me know what 
use is being made of the parts I am making. It’s a lot more 
interesting and makes a man feel more worthwhile if he 
knows what contribution he is making toward a finished 
product that will be used to help or give enjoyment to 
a lot of people. 


“I think it’s mighty important, too, for top fellows 
in Management to train foremen so they know their own 


jobs well and know exactly what all the company policies 


are and why—so they can tell all of us workers what the 
company is trying to do. You don’t feel very secure or 
enthusiastic about your job if you are kept in the dark 
about the company’s plans and business prospects, and are 
given the ‘brush-off’ if you dare to ask any questions about 
them. 


“Sure, I want to make all the money I can on the job, 
get a decent vacation with pay and get the usual holidays, 
but I'd a lot rather work for a company for less pay and 
other benefits, if they would take me into their confidence 
about their problems and future plans and give me a 
chance to get some recognition when I show improvement 
on the job, or prove I am capable of advancing to a better 
job after taking their training courses. 


“Much as I need money to take care of my growing 
family, I'll stake my future anytime, even for less wages, 
with a boss who isn’t afraid to trust me with all the facts 
about the business, give me plenty of responsibility, listen 
to my ideas for improvement, and give me credit when- 
ever I earn it. For a boss like that, I'll give everything I've 
got. No wage is high enough to make me an enthusiastic 
worker for an employer who treats me as though I didn’t 
count for any more than a machine or a piece of raw 
material to be used up in the day's work.” 


We have gone far in our technology toward the solu- 
tion of our material needs. Once we add a better under- 
standing of the human personality to our advanced tech- 
nology, we shall overcome many of our problems of today 
and move forward to the highest levels of accomplishment 
in all human history. 
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THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY of Waterbury is a manufacturer of many 
types of automatic control and recording instruments; also a line of 
mill supply products including belt hooks, belt lacing, and socket set 
and cap screws. There is scarcely a product used in everyday life— 
food, clothing, paper, automobiles, gasoline, rubber goods, cosmetics, 
and household goods, for example—that has not felt the magic touch 
of instruments of the type manufactured by The Bristol Company. 


N the year 1889, when America 

stood on the threshold of a great 

industrial era, The Bristol Com- 
pany was founded by Professor Wil- 
liam H. Bristol and his brother, Frank- 
lin B. Bristol. Professor Bristol, born 
in Waterbury in 1859, was of long 
New England ancestry, and indeed 
gifted with an inventive mind, indus- 
trious application, and broad vision. 

He was educated in the public 
schools of Naugatuck and was gradu- 
ated from Stevens Institute at Ho- 
boken, New Jersey, with the degree 
of Mechanical Engineering. Later he 
became instructor and afterwards pro- 
fessor of mathematics at his alma 
mater. 

It was while pursuing his educa- 
tional duties that he worked on a de- 
sign of an effective means of joining 
leather belting. He succeeded in in- 
venting a simple, steel fastener for 
that purpose that was soon to have 
wide application. The Bristol Company 
was organized to manufacture, and to 
develop and promote the sale of this 
lacing. 

At first, manufacturing operations 





HOWARD H. BRISTOL, President 


were undertaken in Franklin B. Bris- 
tol’s barn located in Naugatuck, using 
one operator and a limited amount of 
machinery. But soon, because of the 
great demand for the product, larger 
quarters and more operators and ma- 
chinery were needed. In 1892, manu- 
facturing operations were removed to 
Platts Mills in south Waterbury, on 
the west bank of the Naugatuck River. 
Here railroad facilities were available 
and ample land for expansion. 

Also, during this time, experimental 
work was started on various forms of 
modified Bourdon tubes in an effort 
to perfect a continuously-recording 
pressure gauge. Soon a satisfactory in- 
strument of this type was being manu- 
factured and sold in large quantities. 
A practical outgrowth of the recording 
pressure gauge was the temperature 
recorder. The measuring element of 
the pressure recorder consisted of a 
flat metal tube coiled in the form of 
a spiral or helix. By adding a length 
of small copper tubing, with an at- 
tached sensitive bulb, to the flat metal 
coiled tube, and filling the complete 
system with a liquid or gas, it was 
found that the coiled tube would de- 
flect according to the rise and fall of 
pressure within the system due to out- 





WILLIAM H. BRISTOL, Founder 


side temperature changes. This deflec- 
tion could be recorded on a chart in 
terms of temperature. 

Then, as the huge task of electrify- 
ing American industrial establishments 
and homes was getting underway, a 
great need was felt for instruments 
that could record the fluctuations of 
voltages, amperes, and watts. Instru- 
ments were developed for measuring 
and continuously recording all three 
of these variables, and these instru- 
ments, together with the temperature 
and pressure recorders, were exhibited 
at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893. 





FIRST BRISTOL PRODUCT—A Steel Belt Fastener 
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A MODERN CONTROL PANEL FOR THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Awards of merit, prizes, and honorable 
mention were granted at this fair, and 
also at the Paris Exposition in 1900, 
as well as at the Pan-Pacific Exposition 
in 1915. 

In 1906, The William H. Bristol 
Electric Pyrometer Company was or- 
ganized by Professor Bristol for the 
manufacture of a line of low-resistance, 
millivoltmeter-type pyrometers in the 
indicating and recording forms. This 
was the first practical pyrometer built 
for commercial use using a base metal 
thermocouple, instead of platinum, lay- 
ing the foundation for a complete line 
of indicating and recording instru- 
ments. However, in 1908, this newly- 
organized company was merged with 
The Bristol Company and the manu- 
facture of thermo-electric pyrometers 
was included in the plant facilities at 
Waterbury. 

During the past several decades, the 
growth of The Bristol Company has 
been steady and sure due not only to 
its ability to develop instruments for 
conventional and special applications, 
but oftentimes to anticipate the desire 
for particular instruments so that they 
were available when needed. Among 
the many types of instruments manu- 
factured by The Bristol Company at 
the present time are: Instruments for 
recording and automatically control- 
ling temperature, pressure, vacuum, 
draft, absolute pressure, flow of fluids 
in pipes, liquid and water level, pH 
value, humidity, mechanical operation 
and motion; recorders for speed of 
travel and rotation, voltage and cur- 
rent; telemetering instruments for re- 
mote measurement and automatic con- 
trol; and special purpose recorders 


such as dilatometers and combustible 
gas detectors; motor-operated and air- 
operated valves. 

The emergence of the Coordinated 
Process Control System has been a 
great boon to American manufacturers 
especially where a material or product 
can be made under a continuous proc- 
ess. In the latter case, an engineered 
combination of automatic controls and 
devices, built in the form of a master 
control station, is used for the rigid 
regulation of such factors as time of 
operation of valves, pumps, blowers, 
dampers, etc.; and the control, at a 
definite value or according to a time 
program, of such variables as tempera- 
ture, pressure, liquid level, humidity, 
speed, flow, pH value, and vapor con- 
centration. 

In 1913, The Bristol Company be- 


came interested in a unique design of 
hollow safety set screws (utilizing the 
multiple-spline principle for driving) 
manufactured by the Goodwin Hollow 
Set Screw Company, also located in 
Waterbury, and acquired that business. 
Safety set and cap screws were then 
marketed under the trade name of 
“Bristo.” This line of “Bristo” screws 
has been steadily improved through 
the years by using superior grades of 
steel and alloys and better heat treat- 
ing equipment and methods as they 
were developed. In 1940, a complete 
line of hex socket set and cap screws 
was added. Today, The Bristol Com- 
pany’s mill supply products include 
the following: Steel belt lacing, wire 
belt hooks, belt plates and rivets, set 
screws and wrenches, cap screws and 
wrenches, and pipe plugs. 





THE BRISTOL COMPANY ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
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A RECENT BRISTOL DEVELOPMENT: 
Bristol Dilatometer for recording Tem- 
perature-Time and Temperature-Dilation 
changes. 


During World War I, manufactur- 
ing facilities were engaged in the mak- 
ing of air speed indicators, venturi and 
pitot tubes and recording thermome- 
ters for airplanes, ballast gauges for 
dirigibles, hydrogen leak detectors, and 
gasoline level indicators, in addition 
to supplying the industrial concerns of 
the United States with the regular line 
of automatic recording and controlling 
instruments. 

In 1920, because of a desire to de- 
vote more time to experimentation and 
the designing of new products, Pro- 





ONE OF THE AUTOMATIC control in- 
strument products manufactured by The 
Bristol Company. 
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(Top) BRISTOL Multiple-Spline Screws. 


fessor Bristol placed the active man- 
agement of The Bristol Company with 
his nephew, Howard H. Bristol. 
Howard H. Bristol received his en- 
gineering degree from Stevens Insti- 
tute in 1910, and shortly after entered 
the employ of The Bristol Company. 
He organized a larger engineering de- 
partment in 1912, and became chief 
engineer. He continued in that capacity 
until his appointment as vice-president 
and general manager in 1920. 
Professor William H. Bristol died 
in 1930. His loss was felt very keenly, 
not only by The Bristol Company, but 
by the entire instrument industry as 
well 
Howard H. Bristol was then elected 
president of The Bristol Company, and 
has continued in that position to the 
present. Other company officers are: 
Austin Adams, chairman of board; 
Carlton W. Bristol, vice-president and 
advisory engineer; Herman Koester, 
vice-president and works manager; 
Lawrence G. Bean, vice-president in 
charge of engineering and sales; Wil- 
liam H. Faeth, treasurer; Samuel R. 
Bristol, secretary; Eric G. Gabrielson, 
ass't. secretary and asst. treasurer. 
After Pearl Harbor, The Bristol 
Company's manufacturing facilities 
were greatly expanded to take care of 
the enormous demand for its regular 
line of products and to handle special 
control devices for the U. S. Army and 
Navy, including aircraft instruments 
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(Below) Bristol Hex Set and Cap Screws. 


and Diesel engine pyrometers. In par- 
ticular, torpedo exploder mechanisms 
were built for the Navy. In addition, 
numerous confidential projects were 
undertaken, developed, and manufac- 
tured fer the armed forces, such as 
sonar gear used in the underwater de- 
tection of submarines. Bristol also con- 
tributed, in an extremely important 
way, to the atomic bomb projects. 
During World War II, The Bristol 


(Continued on page 35) 





BRISTOL Bellows — Differential 


Flow 
Meter for recording the flow of any liquid. 
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The Foremen’s Team 


By 


URING recent months numerous 

articles on the subject of in- 

dustrial relations have discussed 
the rights and attitudes of Manage- 
ment and Labor. But foremen, as a 
group, were rarely if ever mentioned 
until they forced notice by attempts 
to organize into unions. Perhaps, here- 
tofore, management has taken them 
for granted as part of themselves. Cur- 
rently some doubt is being cast upon 
that assumption. In any event this very 
significant group in management has 
shared little of the space devoted to 
industrial relations. 


In school class rooms the boys in 
front rows are likely to behave well 
while those in the rear cause trouble 
and monopolize the teacher's atten- 
tion. Some foremen are like those front 
row pupils—by keeping out of trouble 
they avoid “reciting” so often. Others 
want more attention than they receive 
as indicated by the often heard com- 
plaint, “Nobody knows you're alive 
around here until you make a mis- 
take.” 


Cause and Result 


But wherever the cause lies, the re- 
sult is the same. Foremen (and this in- 
cludes other men at that level) need 
closer supervision, observation and en- 
couragement than they often receive. 
Plant operations suffer in consequence. 


Most foremen have reached their 
position from machine or bench. Many 
have worked in only one place. Rela- 
tively few have had the benefit of high- 
er education. If their viewpoints tend 
to be narrow it is because they are but 
the natural product of their training 
and environment. As a class’ they are 
not noted for extending wholehearted 
cooperation to one-another. They are 
more likely to concentrate on the pro- 
duction volume of their own depart- 
ments with too little reference to the 
precise degree of coordination with 
others. Then inventory investments 
climb upwards and shipping is re- 
tarded. 

These things happen, not through 
failure of management often to appeal 
to them to cooperate but rather be- 
cause of the form of such appeals. The 
word “cooperation” is worn threadbare 
from much use. It should never be 
spoken! When management demands 


ALAN A. SLADE, Industrial Engineer 


“cooperation” among key men these 
fellows will, in turn, quote the word 
many times among themselves. But it 
is usually for one of two reasons—to 
ask the other fellow for his coopera- 
tion or to complain about the lack of 
it on the part of someone else. Self 
examination in this matter is rarely 
practiced. But let just one man in the 
staff set the example by giving and 
giving and giving without asking or 


ALAN A. SLADE 


ever mentioning the word “coopera- 
tion,” and the plant will begin to get 
results. Those who do not reciprocate 
out of the goodness inherent in them 
will be shamed into so doing. This, I 
believe, is the key to the successful ap- 
proach by management. 


A Leaven Is Needed 


Let management pick out one or 
more men who have the proper in- 
stincts for absorbing the philosophy 
and for initiating such attitude, tell 
them precisely how they want them to 
act, show them something of the pos- 
sibilities of such conduct, let them 
know of rewards for setting such ex- 
ample and then turn them loose. In 
time the leaven will “leaven the whole 
loaf.” 

Then supplementary to the foregoing 
approach management must solve an- 
other problem. That is to eliminate 
fear of themselves on the part of these 
same men. Mistakes, undercurrents of 
spite and other damaging situations 
are often kept successfully from the 
knowledge of the top men, who are 
left to guess why overall results are not 
better than they are. One particular 
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instance is cited which nicely illus- 
trates this and other points made 
above. 

In connection with the installation 
of a new cost system a manufacturing 
expense budget was being prepared by 
a firm of consultants. During the pre- 
liminary work on the system the visit- 
ing engineer had been warned by the 
local cost man that the “system will be 
sabotaged completely within three 
months after you leave.” Later on, when 
the budget had been completed and 
revealed “normal” expense rates much 
lower than those currently in use, 
the engineer asked the Cost Account- 
ant to go with him to call on the 
Works Manager before discussing the 
figures with anyone higher up. This 
being contrary to all past practice, the 
Cost Accountant demurred. But the 
engineer explained: “The Works Man- 
ager has to live with these figures. We 
are setting a goal for him to attain. 
Therefore he is more personally con- 
cerned with these figures than any 
other man in the entire plant. He is 
entitled to pass on these rates before 
any one else sees them.” 


When the rates and the entire pro- 
cedure in developing them had been 
explained to the Works Manager, with 
the information that he was the first 
to review them, he approved the bud- 
get heartily, with a few minor excep- 
tions, for which adjustments were 
made. To the utter astonishment of 
the cost man he went further and said, 
“I like this business. Now I have some- 
thing concrete to shoot at.” 


Previous to this occurrence the Cost 
Department’s reports had been for- 
warded to the General Manager who 
then called the Works Manager on the 
carpet. The latter, having had no op- 
portunity to acquaint himself with the 
substance of the reports, was, more 
often than not, “in a spot” from which 
he would extricate himself as best he 
could. But always he carried away the 
conviction that the “figures were 
wrong” and the cost man a rat. Under 
such circumstances cooperation be- 
tween “Costs” and “Works,” so vital 
in any plant, was impossible. 

As a sequel to this change of pro- 
cedure, a large number of detailed 
labor standards, to be developed under 

(Continued on page 34) 








Connecticut Industries Play Host 


to Employees, Customers and Friends 


THREE MORE enterprising Connecticut companies hang out the “wel- 
come” sign to employees, customers and representatives of the public 
in their home towns. The growing trend toward holding “Open House” 
in Connecticut manufacturing plants is a harbinger of better industrial 
and public relations in industry. An intelligent follow-up program on 
a continuing basis will assure the desired results. 


Allen Mfg. Co. 


VER 2000 employees, their 
families and guests attended an 
“Open House” held the after- 
noon and evening of January 11 by 


the Allen Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford. 


Sponsored by the firm’s labor-man- 
agement committees, the affair marked 
the completion of a new two-story 
stock and shipping division and the 
relocation of its general offices on the 
first floor of the main building. It also 
gave the 600 employees their first 
chance to inspect the entire plant and 
to show their families the various kinds 
of socket screw products and machine 
operations. 


Visitors were conducted in small 
groups on a 50-minute tour of the en- 
tire plant by volunteer guides espe- 
cially trained for the occasion. In most 
departments key machines were in 
operation to show manufacturing oper- 
ations. 


The tour also included the engineer- 
ing department, “hospital” or first-aid 
room and the well-equipped tool room. 


Coming to the first floor, visitors 
looked in on the executive and per- 
sonnel offices. 


(Left) VIEWS AT ALLEN MFG. CO. 
“Open House” event. Top, reading down: 
Lauri Hatinen, volunteer guide, demon- 
strates to attentive onlookers how a socket 
head cap screw is cold formed on a pro- 
gressive heading machine. 


The Company’s new cafeteria was a 
popular spot at all times. Members of the 
Refreshment Committee, left to right, are: 
Nell Chapman, Florence Shelto, Agnes 
Crosby and Ann Pansullo. Being served 
coffee are Edmund J. Bauer, co-chairman, 
labor-management general committee, and 
Charles C. Caldwell, business agent, Local 
No. 281, U.E.W., C.LO. 

“Guess the number of screws in the 
bowl.” Everyone tried; everyone thought 
he hit it ‘ton the nose.”” Winner was Frank 
Loika, veteran employee. 

Movies made a big hit, both with the 
youngsters and parents. 
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In the new building facing South 
Prospect Street, visitors inspected the 
stock and packing room and shipping 
department, and ended up in the rec- 
reation room on the second floor. Here 
were exhibits of Allen products and 
their applications, as well as sand- 
wiches and coffee. 


Children were entertained with 
sound movies and popcorn through- 
out the afternoon. 


As visitors left, a souvenir edition 
of the Allen “News” was passed out. 


A capacity crowd, numbering al- 
most 500, enjoyed dancing in the rec- 
reation room from 8 p. m. to midnight, 
during which there was a short pro- 
gram of entertainment by employees 
and light refreshments. 


Steering committee for the affair 
was the labor-management general 
committee, co-chairmen of which are 
Ellsworth S$. Grant, vice-president of 
industrial relations, and Edmund J. 
Bauer, chief steward, Local No. 281, 
U.E.W., C.1.O. Sub-committees and 
their chairmen were: tour committee, 
Francis LeVasseur; guide committee, 
Helen Z. Graham; program commit- 
tee, Elizabeth A. Layburn; refreshment 
committee, Leo McKiernan. 


Raybestos — Manhattan 


*“VISITORS’ DAY” at the plant of 
the Raybestos division, Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Stratford, recently, 
was a gala affair attended by over 1700 
civic and industrial leaders, Raybestos 
employees, their families and friends. 


A carefully prepared map of the 
plant showing the route to be taken 
and the machines being operated was 
given each guest after registering, and 
in the one hour tour of the plant, visi- 
tors learned how brake lining and 
clutch facings are made. 


Refreshments were served in the 
plant cafeteria at the end of the trip, 
and each guest received a Raybestos 
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(Right) POWDERED 
METALLURGY is ex- 
plained to a group of 
interested visitors at 
the Raybestos plant. 
(Below) CHILDREN 
as well as adults were 
interested in the ma- 
chine operations. 


pin. The “Visitors’ Day” program was 
planned and carried out by a commit- 
tee of the Raybestos Leadership Coun- 
cil, successor to the wartime War Pro- 
duction Committee. 


Veeder-Root 


BEGINNING ON DECEMBER 14, 
and continuing until December 17, 


. Veeder-Root, Incorporated, played host 


to thousands of their employees, cus- 
tomers and friends as a special ob- 
servance of the opening of their re- 
cently completed factory building 
located at Garden and Sergeant Streets, 
Hartford. 

During the “Open House,” the en- 
tire second floor of this new building 
was given over to an exhibit of the 
company’s products, showing the prod- 


(Left) AN INTERESTING EXHIBIT at Veeder-Root’s ‘‘Open 
House” showing the parts which comprise a counter. 

(Center) VISITORS LOOK IN on department where Veeder- 
Root computers for gasoline pumps are made. 


















ucts themselves, the parts from which 
they are assembled, and also the prod- 
ucts of Veeder-Root customers in 
which counting and computing de- 
vices—and hinges—are used. 

The main exhibit was arranged in 
chronological order, and began with 
the old-time cyclometers (some of 
them gold-plated) which were used 
on bicycles in the eighties, and are 
still attached to modern bikes today. 

The main exhibit at the “Open 
House” was composed of more than 
70 different products into which 
Veeder-Root Counters are built as in- 
tegral features of original equipment. 
This equipment was sent in by Veeder- 
Root customers all over the country, 
and served to give the employees and 
visitors a broad general picture of the 
wide range of uses to which counters 


(Right) EXHIBIT 

























(Below) GUESTS AT 
THE PLANT of Ray- 
bestos division, Ray- 
bestos Manhattan, Inc. 
on ‘Visitors’ Day” 
view the interesting 
processes in the manu- 
facture of brake lin- 
ing and clutch facings. 








can be put. As the company’s seal is 
emblazoned: “Veeder-Root Counts 
Everything On Earth,” this exhibit 
served to underscore that fact; and 
while 70 different products are only 
a small part of the total number of 
applications, present and projected, 
still they provided an interesting gauge 
of counter-possibilities, and also an in- 
dication of the fine cooperation ren- 
dered by the company’s customers 
who, in the extremely short time avail- 
able to plan this event, took equipment 
off their floors and production lines 
and expedited it to Hartford in time 
for the opening. 

First and most important guests at 
this event were the company’s 2,000 
employees, who, it was found out dur- 
ing the war effort, had never had a 

(Continued on page 34) 


OF EQUIPMENT on which Veeder-Root 


counters are used. In all there were 70 different exhibits of such 
equipment, which lent added emphasis to the slogan, ‘'Veeder- 
Root Counts Everything on Earth.” 





Better Public Relations Within the Community 


By 
Cc. B. Howard 


THE AUTHOR OF THIS ARTICLE is a graduate of Brown University 
where he specialized in advertising, selling and psychology and has 
had some twenty years experience in the fields of sales promotion and 
public relations work for industry and insurance companies. He is now 
devoting his full time to public relations activities. 


HE next time a new visitor en- 

ters your office ask him, “Did 

you have any trouble locating 
us?” Learn if the visitor inquired direc- 
tions from local residents and how the 
residents responded. What may be 
learned from his remarks will be sur- 
prising—particularly, as I once found, 
a gas station attendant didn’t know 
the location of a nationally known 
company only a few doors from his 
station. 


While you might expect most local 
residents to at least know the general 
location of all important local indus- 
tries and perhaps give a few additional 
bits of information, research proves 
that the general populace possesses 
meager facts about local concerns. 
Moreover, and this is most regrettable, 
key personnel in the community, such 
as bankers, presidents of other com- 
panies, the clergy, lawyers, etc., know 
that blank company is located in town, 
but they have little knowledge about 
what the company makes, how many 
are employed, working conditions, or 
other facts which should be well 
known. Even newspaper editors, local 
politicians and radio station managers 
admit they have no specific facts. Many 
of these top and influential people are 
really quite ignorant about local in- 
dustries. 


Must Go Beyond Employees 


Just because a few hundred em- 
ployees are satisfied workers—see and 
benefit from activities inaugurated in 
their behalf—they tell “what goes on” 
to members of their family and to a 
few friends. The information which 
they spread seldom reaches the eyes 
and ears of the community at large. 
Consequently, management must take 
the initiative; it must or should do a 
few things which command the atten- 
tion of all local residents. The cost to 
the company can be almost negligible 
or, depending upon conditions, quite 
expensive. Here are a number of sug- 
gestions: 





Cc. B. HOWARD 


Those companies which have held 
“open house” have reaped many bene- 
fits. An “open house” is really the only 
way to entertain and inform a large 
number of local residents. And people 
do like to receive invitations! Much 
preparation is mecessary—clean up, 
paint up, straighten up. A route must 
be developed for the tour of inspec- 
tion; employees must be instructed on 
how to act and memorize what to say 
as they serve as guides. It may be ad- 
visable to post guides at every depart- 
ment rather than have one person con- 
duct a group of eight or ten persons 
through the entire plant. 

Remember, visitors want to see em- 
ployees at work; they want to see ma- 
chines in operation; they want to see 
parts being made and assembled into 
the complete product. Therefore, un- 
less the plant is in nearly full opera- 
tion during the evening, the open 
house sessions must be held during 
the day time. 


Give a Souvenir 


Finally, visitors want, or should take 
home, a reminder, a sample of the 
product, if possible; otherwise perhaps 
an envelope containing a personal let- 
ter from the president accompanied 
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by a folder or two explaining more 
about the company and the products. 
Even a flower to the ladies makes an 
appeal. Serve punch and cookies, and 
pass cigars, cigarettes and candy. Be 
a hospitable host. 

Prior to inviting the public, enter- 
tain a special party, newspaper editors 
and reporters, radio station managers, 
civic heads and other selected and in- 
fluential persons who can provide free 
publicity and offer statements which 
will command attention and increase 
attendance. Of course, the public is 
invited to attend through a paid ad- 
vertisement in the local newspaper. 
Employees can be reminded to invite 
their friends and members of their 
families. Special invitations in the form 
of a letter can be sent to the presidents 
of all local clubs urging members of 
the club to attend. Employees who are 
members of these clubs can extend a 
more personal invitation by announc- 
ing the event at a club meeting. 


Other Paths Are Open 


While a company may not be able, 
because of processes, location, finances, 
arrangements, etc. to hold an open 
house, the company can in other ways 
build better relations with the people 
of the community. If there is being 
held within the community a fair, ex- 
position or carnival the company can 
be one of the first to buy space for a 
booth, arrange a float in a parade, or 
arrange some kind of an educational 
display. If possible put “motion” with- 
in the display or do something that 
wili incite interest, such as a guessing 
contest of one kind or another. Re- 
member, people will be in a carefree, 
holiday mood; the contents of a booth 
should harmonize with the event. A 
statutory display won't do. 

The officers of the company and 
specialists within the company should 
become members and attend, at com- 
pany expense, local clubs, such as 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, advertising, 
purchasing agents, sales managers, 
credit, Chamber of Commerce, etc. 
These company representatives should 
be encouraged to serve on committees 
and even as officers of the clubs. All 
club members should automatically as- 
sociate “Dick Jones from the Blank 
Company.” 
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Some company officers should be 
active participants on committees for 
the Red Cross, Community Chest, Boy 
Scouts, etc. 

Very often these clubs and organi- 
zations need the use of an auditorium, 
or even the use of other company 
facilities such as the athletic field or 
company trucks. Or, there may be calls 
for donations to place beside the plates 
at noontime luncheons, or gifts for 
“Ladies Night.” There should be dem- 
onstrated a prompt willingness to co- 
operate and obtain publicity. 


Film and Speaker Service 


Every club—and especially clubs in 
small communities—are looking for 
“free” entertainment. The distribution 
of any films can start with bookings 
“right next door.” Likewise, a com- 
pany officer should be willing to serve 
as a speaker and with the assistance 
of others explain features of a product 
or demonstrate its use. 

The distribution of instruction ma- 
terial for children and teachers can be 
arranged through the local superin- 
tendent of schools. In fact, his counsel 
may prove very helpful in the prepara- 
tion of all educational material for 
national distribution to schools. Local 
schools can be used as a testing ground 
and there certainly will not be any 
harm done when little Johnny pipes 
up, “My Dad works there.” 


Use Window Displays 


The residents of the community 
may not see the products exhibited in 
the window display space located at 
the factory office. Consequently, from 
time to time, arrangements for the use 
of an “in-town” window display space 
should be made. Very often, banks, 
libraries, newspaper offices, and cham- 
bers of commerce make available dis- 
play space for local exhibits. When- 
ever space is offered for a display, man- 
agement should make the most of the 
opportunity. Here again, a local win- 
dow display can serve as a “test dis- 
play” of one intended for national use 
and this model display can be properly 
photographed and the picture used in 
promotion material. 

Very often, when employees do not 
form a team to play in local baseball, 
tennis, basketball, bowling or other 
contests, the company sponsors such 
a team comprised of independent play- 
ers, paying the fee of a coach and the 
cost of all necessary equipment. Em- 
ployees attend and cheer for the com- 









pany team and with enthusiasm at a 
high pitch there is aroused interest in 
the company as well as in the team. 
Sponsoring teams also provides week- 
ly publicity in the newspaper where 
results of all games are reported. 

Instead of sponsoring a team in ath- 
letics, many companies are sponsoring 
Boy and Girl Scout troops. Very often 
members of the company serve as lead- 
ers or members of the committee in 
charge of the troops. 


Make Plant Facilities Available 


Some companies strive to entertain 
groups of men or women belonging 
to various local clubs by allowing these 
clubs to use the company auditorium 
for their own meeting after which 
groups are conducted through the 
plant, given a luncheon and allowed 
to examine the products made. A spe- 
cial demonstration may be arranged. 
Likewise noontime business clubs are 
invited to dinner at the company din- 
ing room and hold their meeting in 
the auditorium. Displays of company 
products should be much in evidence 
and members are invited to a “tour of 
inspection” if they so desire. 

Every year many newspapers pro- 
duce an annual or semi-annual issue as 
a report of local activities and a fore- 
cast of future trends for local con- 
sumption. Stories are requested from 
the presidents or other officers of near- 
ly all local companies. No company of- 
ficer should decline to submit a story 
of some kind; it is free publicity not 
only for the officer but for the com- 
pany. Get a ghost writer, if necessary. 


Beat the Starting Gun 


Instead of waiting to be solicited by 
representatives from the Red Cross, 
Community Chest, memorials and 
other civic undertakings such as a 
hospital drive, some companies are 
making their donation in advance of 
the starting date, sending their check 
with a letter intending to give the 
campaign a successful start. Such ac- 
tion eliminates any embarrassing situa- 
tions which might occur during a 
solicitation. It also demonstrates civic 
pride and excerpts from the letter are 
often quoted in the local newspaper as 
part of the advance publicity—-public- 
ity for the company as well as for the 
drive. 

Attempts should be made to give 
local residents something useful or 
something that will serve as a reminder 
of the company. Street maps have been 
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distributed as well as cards showing 
the location of all fire alarm boxes in 
the community. When larger cities 
were zoned to aid distribution of mail, 
some companies had printed and dis- 
tributed a folder listing all streets with 
the zone number of each. Whatever is 
so distributed naturally contains the 
name of the company and more than 
just an address. 


Get the Most Out of Ad Space 


In this connection it is always rather 
amusing to me to see companies buy- 
ing space in local programs with copy 
reading “Compliments of.” Granted, 
not a single sale may result from the 
charity advertisement, but the space 
does provide an opportunity to em- 
phasize one or two thoughts. People 
do look through the programs to see 
who has bought space, and a brief mes- 
sage with an eye-catching headline will 
be read. It requires only a few mo- 
ments to “lift” a few sentences from 
an advertising folder and select an ap- 
propriate printing plate for a worth- 
while advertisement. Even if space 
must be purchased in a high school an- 
nual, an appropriate message for teen- 
agers can be selected—a message that 
will appeal during graduation festivi- 
ties as well as on the occasion of the 
silver or golden anniversary of the 
class graduation. Whenever space must 
be bought in such publications use the 
space with a message to better relations 
with local residents. 


Remember the Local Editor 


Of course, all publicity releases 
planned for trade journals and news- 
papers in distant cities should also be 
given to the editor of the local news- 
paper. Keep the local editor informed. 
Likewise, if the company belongs to 
an association whose headquarters are 
in a distant city, make sure that all 
releases of news made by the associa- 
tion are sent to the local editor. Re- 
member, he is always seeking news. 

From the foregoing suggestions any 
company can develop a “well-rounded 
better relations with the community” 
program, fitting the suggestions, pos- 
sibly with embellishments, to the en- 
tire public relations campaign. Like 
bettering relations with personnel, 
building better relations within the 
community is a continuous activity. A 
big splash accomplishes little. It is the 
enlarging of the rippling circles that 
affect results this year, next year and 
in the many following years. 








The “Conference Procedure” at Work 
in Connecticut Industry 


By O. VINAL JONES, Education Supervisor, Foreman Conference Training, State Department of Education 


ED. NOTE: This article, the second in a series, highlights specific bene- 
fits gained from conference training in certain specific Connecticut 
manufacturing plants. A reading will enable managements who are 
contemplating foremen’s training to better evaluate the conference 


method. 


Conference Procedure and Its Use 

in Supervisory Training,” published 
in the October, 1946, issue of Con- 
necticut Industry, we considered the 
nature and scope of the conference 
procedure, or organized conference 
discussion for supervisory personnel, 
and how it is being used by the State 
Department of Education in coopera- 
tion with Connecticut industry. 


Ic a previous article entitled “The 


How, then, is it actually being put 
to work? Is it doing a real and con- 
structive job in bringing top and mid- 
dle management closer together in the 
consideration of problems common to 
both? Is it of definite and progressive 
value in bringing about a more thor- 
ough meeting of minds in dealing with 
certain types of shop problems amen- 
able to an organized discussion be- 
tween representatives of the depart- 
ments immediately concerned? Does it 
promote in supervision a greater de- 
gree of understanding and helpfulness 
toward those worker relationships we 
have come to group under the general 
term of human engineering? There is 
substantial evidence that such is the 
case and the following paragraphs pre- 
sent examples and points of view of 
possible interest to your membership. 


One is familiar with the commonly 
heard phrase that industry is at the 
crossroads—at several crossroads as a 
matter of fact. One of them is that of 
the position of foremen as representa- 
tives of management and their rela- 
tionship with workers and producers. 
That this particular group is one of 
forgotten men in the industrial picture 
is disputed by some. But it is also 
recognized by many. Therefore, since 
the question is a current one any meth- 
od or mechanism which serves to ex- 
tend recognition and appreciation, or 
to make more articulate the expression 
of viewpoints, has a definite and valu- 
able place in any plant program. 





O. VINAL JONES 


At American Brass Company 


The American Brass Company, for 
example, has used the Conference 
Procedure for Supervisory Personnel 
for some two years to date. As a result 
of Leadership Training Institutes con- 
ducted at the Waterbury, Ansonia and 
Torrington plants, the company now 
has ninety-one leaders trained in con- 
ference techniques. Not all of these 
are utilized continuously and some are 
used only intermittently. However, up 
to July of last year thirty-four group 
conferences had been conducted and a 
total of four hundred and seventy-six 
foremen and supervisors had been par- 
ticipants. Vice-President Jack Acker- 
man recently expressed his candid 
opinion when he wrote, “I really feel 
that the good work you have done for 
these fellows has provided us with a 
tool of management which will be ex- 
ceedingly useful to us in the times to 
come.” Arthur Wilkinson, Superin- 
tendent of the Ansonia Branch, wrote 
concerning the first week of foremen’s 
conferences there that, “The Leaders 
you trained did an excellent job. Their 
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poise and control of the groups were 
very good. The attitude of the foremen 
participating in the conference was 
very receptive and most enthuiastic.” 

Among strictly shop problems dis- 
cussed have been “Quality control of 
metals,” “Care of tools and equipment,” 
“More efficient production practices,” 
“Safety Management” and “The Pre- 
mium System,” all indicative of the 
functional value of the conference 
method in the constructive evaluation 
of shop practices as well as other pro- 
cedures. 


The success of the program has 
brought about the establishment of 
improved conference room facilities at 
each branch. It has been generally dis- 
covered that such facilities are, in every 
sense, a “must” requirement in any 
modern industrial organization. And 
not infrequently conference discussion 
groups have been the motivating factor 
in making them available. 


New Haven Railroad 


As the result of an exhaustive sur- 
vey and analysis of employee educa- 
tional programs as conducted through- 
out industry and transportation the 
New Haven Railroad some time ago 
embarked upon one of the most com- 
prehensive and well planned series of 
conferences among supervisory per- 
sonnel yet instituted in their own spe- 
cialized field. Because of their pre- 
dominant service functions as a public 
utility a special “Public Relations” con- 
ference program was developed in co- 
operation with the Industrial Training 
Division of the State Department of 
Education. 


In a further expansion started in 
September of last year this program 
will be carried by trained conference 
leaders to some 15,000 employees in 
all branches of the railroad service. In 
addition to this the usual conference 
discussion group program, dealing 
with organization and shop problems, 
will be carried to 2,200 members of 
the supervisory group. 

Progress has been so eminently pro- 
gressive that an adequate sum of sub- 
stantial proportions has been appro- 
priated to finance the program. Seven 
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Leadership Training Institutes have 
been held in the past and trained Lead- 
efs are at present circulating through- 
out the system for adequate coverage 
wherever needed. 

The Mullite Refractories Company 
of Shelton have participated in a num- 
ber of training programs sponsored by 
the State Department of Education. Of 
their own conference program Mr. W. 
F. Newton, Assistant General Mana- 
ger, had this comment to offer: “Our 
foremen are pleased with these ses- 
sions and there have been many favor- 
able comments by the men themselves, 
as well as the management personnel. 
I think that managements who do not 
avail themselves of the services which 
your group has to offer are missing 
out, and I can recommend that they 
look into the matter of foremen train- 
ing with you.” 

A recent and unforeseen situation 
presented itself when staff leader Dick 
Walker was asked if he would conduct 
conferences for a group of representa- 
tives being brought to the plant from 
various sections of the country for a 
semi-annual three day sales meeting 
at the factory. As an interesting experi- 
mental development in the application 
of conference procedure it was report- 
ed as being progressive and reasonably 
successful. And it did provide an or- 
ganized forum for an exchange of 
opinions and points of view as between 
the functions and service of the manu- 
facturing and sales departments. This 
would appear to be an additional field 
in which the “Procedure” could well 
receive further and constructive con- 
sideration. 


The Miller Company 


The “Safety Management for Fore- 
men” series of conferences conducted 
during the winter of 1945-46 for the 
Miller Company of Meriden was con- 
cluded in March, 1946. Of the con- 
ducting state leader, H. S. Beagle, 
Superintendent, wrote, “He captured 
their interest from the start and got 
the men to participate and do some 
real thinking on the subject of Safety 
Management.” And of the program 
itself, “We shall be very happy to dis- 
cuss any programs you have at any 
time, because any program for indus- 
try of the caliber and conducted on the 
level of this safety program can’t help 
but benefit all concerned and, in the 
long run, the State of Connecticut.” 
Incidentally the reaction of the insur- 
ance carrier representative to the pro- 
gram was most favorable. His expres- 
sion of opinion at the dinner at which 








certificates were presented was to the 
effect that the program had accom- 
plished much for which he himself had 
been striving, and in that way it had 
aided his own efforts. 


Hotchkiss Company Experience 


One especially interesting function 
was served by the conference proce- 
dure as used with the Hotchkiss Com- 
pany of Norwalk. A series of twenty- 
four weekly conferences were devoted 
entirely to the development of an 
Operating Manual covering relation- 
ships through middle management to 
the worker level. 


It appears in the past to have been 
the rule, rather than the exception, for 
the average industrial organization, in 
its relationships with workers, to oper- 
ate on the basis of long established 
practices without reducing those prac- 
tices to writing. And in a close and 
well knit organization this may have 
been justifiable, acceptable, and work- 
able to a satisfactory degree or it would 
not have been continued. Because of 
such a condition, however, the in- 
dividual interpretation and application 
of those practices may vary widely, the 
net result conceivably being misinter- 
pretation by the foreman or supervisor 
and lack of understanding on the part 
of the worker. It has been my own 
observation, based upon practical ex- 
perience in industrial personnel work 
over a period of years, that the primary 
reason why this is not done in the plant 
of average size is very largely because 
of two factors—the amount of time 
and thought required to develop such 
an operating manual, and a lack of 
knowledge of how best to go about it. 
The conference method is one con- 
structive and proven procedure for 
simplifying the process. Moreover it 
contains within itself the virtue of 
constant critical analysis of the devel- 
oping manual by the very group whose 
function is will be to approve the 
completed draft and put it into opera- 
tion. The saving in time and effort 
alone is one of its greatest values as 
compared with the not infrequent one 
man job where its evolution is sand- 
wiched in with other duties of immedi- 
ate and pressing importance. 


Warner Brothers Company 


The “Warner Special” is illustrative 
of the versatility of the department in 
adapting its experience and facilities 
to specialized industrial requirements. 
The Warner Brothers Company of 
Bridgeport has definite and progressive 
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ideas about supervisory education. In 
discussing these with Mr. S. Y. Spauld- 
ing, State Supervisor, he was able to 
work out to the satisfaction of the 
executives of the company a confer- 
ence program which has now become 
an established and continuing proce- 
dure. 


Wherever special conditions or prob- 
lems arise which indicate the value 
and need of individual treatment the 
Division of Industrial Education is 
prepared to cooperate with industry 
wholeheartedly in developing joint 
solutions, insofar as they come within 
its province. 


Independent interest by foremen’s 
groups was evidenced by the Ansonia 
Foremen’s Club when they first par- 
ticipated in a conference series held 
during March, April and May of 1945. 


The Torrington Foremen’s Club is 
another such association of interests 
with a membership of some six hun- 
dred. As a result of Leadership Train- 
ing Institutes held for the Torrington 
Branch of the American Brass Com- 
pany, in which some members of the 
Foremen’s Club participated, arrange- 
ments were concluded for three twenty 
hour conference discussion groups 
at the local Y.M.C.A. which started 
in September. Since maximum attend- 
ance is limited to fifteen in each group, 
it is expected that these will be suc- 
ceeded by others when completed. 


An interesting thought occurs most 
naturally when one considers the in- 
dependent concern of such groups in 
matters dealing with self improvement. 
Associated with industry as the middle 
management group their desires, gen- 
erally speaking, coincide with those 
of top management itself. However 
one may look at the rapidly expanding 
industrial picture, the trend toward in- 
dustrial education, i.e. improved tech- 
niques in dealing with men as well as 
with manufacturing processes, is un- 
mistakable. Where this trend used to 
be considered largely in terms of ma- 
chine improvement alone as much 
emphasis is now laid on improvement 
in man power as well, especially that 
middle management manpower known 
as supervision. The Division of Indus- 
trial Education has recognized this for 
some time and through its function as 
a cooperating service department to 
industry has pioneered in making avail- 
able a number of services. Of these 
the conference procedure, in the form 
of conference discussion groups, has 
been outstandingly progressive, and 

(Continued on page 32) 








NEWS FORUM 


This department includes digested news and comment about 


Connecticut Industry of interest to management and others 


desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 





B. H. REEVES, vice president and 
general manager of Rockbestos Prod- 
ucts Corporation, New Haven, was re- 
cently awarded a certificate by Secre- 
tary of the Navy James Forrestal for 
completion of a Navy orientation 
course for executives of companies 
which supplied the Navy with equip- 
ment during the war. 

The course consisted of classroom 
instruction at Columbia University in 
New York, inspection tours of Navy 
yards and ships, a cruise on a destroyer 
and a dive in a submarine off New 
London. 

The company, manufacturers of per- 
manently insulated wire and cable, 
has pioneered in the development of 
special wires and cables used by the 


Navy. 
xn 


PRESIDENT Walter H. Wheeler, 
Jr., of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., sailed re- 
cently on the “America” for an ex- 
tended business trip to England and 
the Continent. 

His schedule included a visit to Uni- 
versal Postal Frankers, Ltd., London, 
one of Britain’s leading mailing ma- 
chine makers, a company in which the 
Stamford firm has a substantial in- 
vestment. 

Mr. Wheeler has also included in 
his itinerary a conference with of- 


ficials of the Universal Postal Union 
in connection with its 12th World 
Congress scheduled to be held in Paris 
in the spring, at which Pitney-Bowes 
machines and methods will be ex- 


hibited. 
xR & 


THE ADVERTISING and public 
relations department of United Air- 
craft Corporation, East Hartford, has 
recently been rearranged, with Paul W. 
Fisher appointed director of public re- 
lations and Norman V. Clements direc- 
tor of advertising, according to a re- 
cent announcement by H. M. Horner, 
President. 

Mr. Fisher has been connected with 
the company since 1942, and has 
served as assistant in the advertising 
and publicity department since the 
end of the war. 

Mr. Clements joined the company 
in 1932 as an engineer in the Chance 
Vought Aircraft Division, and in 1935 
became director of advertising and 
publicity for the Corporation. 


x*k* 


HOWARD H. BRISTOL, president 
of The Bristol Company, Waterbury, 
has recently announced the appoint- 
ment of H. E. Beane as general sales 
manager of the company. 

Mr. Beane has been associated with 


The Cover 





THIS MONTH’S COVER depicts a famil- 
iar scene to Connecticut residents—the 
outer light at Saybrook Point where the 
Connecticut River loses itself in Long 
Island Sound. Photo by Josef Scaylea. 


the firm since 1920 and advanced to 
district manager of various branch of- 
fices of the company, field sales mana- 
ger and in 1943, he was appointed 
sales manager. 


xk 


WHEN NIEL BULGER, business 
feature writer of the Waterbury Re- 
publican-American stopped to watch 
a line crew of the Connecticut Light 
and Power Company at work, he 
caught the colorful magic of the team- 
work of the crew and the forcible line 
foreman, and described it this way in 
his column, “With Nutmeg Flavor”: 

“Have you ever watched a power 
company foreman at work? 

“If you haven't, pull up at a respect- 
ful distance the next time you pass a 
Connecticut Light and Power Com- 
pany construction force stringing a line 
and observe the dynamic boss of the 
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Recent wage increases, and the practical cer- 
tainty of more to come, will soon eliminate profits 
for all but the low-cost manufacturers. 


Higher prices can only delay this. Labor will 
be certain to demand higher wages proportionate 
to price increases. It is a basic economic truth— 
which has been all but forgotten during recent 
years—that in normal times high prices restrict 
markets, while low prices expand them. 


The farsighted manufacturer will strive to put 
himself in a position where he will not have to rely 
on high prices for a profit. When the present back- 
logs of urgently needed orders have been used up, 
low prices—quality considered—will be the most 
effective sales argument against competitors. 


Many manufacturers are doing just that today 
by modernizing their management controls—Wage 
Incentives, Job Evaluation, Production and Plan- 
ning, Cost Systems, Foremen’s Bonus, improved 
Manufacturing Methods, ete—with the help of 
Plocar Engineers. 


For information and references, write 


JOHN J. PLOCAR COMPANY 


Singer Building, Stamford, Conn., Tel. Stamford 3-6815 
Representatives in principal industrial areas 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Boston Office 238 Park Square Building 








PLOCAR ENGINEERS 
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crew. Incongruous as it sounds, this 
fellow is like a hen mothering a brood 
of newly hatched chicks and, at the 
same time, like an unbending Dutch 
uncle of the severest stripe. He never 
climbs a pole and it quickly becomes 
apparent that he holds his job simply 
because he keeps both feet so firmly 
planted on the ground. He is forever 
looking up, not so much to make cer- 
tain that the job is being done prop- 
erly as to ascertain that the men per- 
forming their hazardous tasks are 
mindful of their own welfare. 





A LINE FOREMAN of the Connecticut 
Light and Power Company, Waterbury, 
watches his crew at work. 


“The line foreman is a stickler for 
the book of rules. He tolerates no horse 
play on the pole and is constantly alert 
for indifference and carelessness. A 
lineman with these characteristics is 
taking his own life in his hand and 
may be endangering the lives of others. 

“A foreman can quickly spot a de- 
fective spike in climbing gear or a 
weak clasp on a safety belt. Last week 
the Pedlar saw a veteran lineman sum- 
moned from his lofty perch and given 
an old fashioned dressing down. The 
foreman had reprimanded him for 
paying too little attention to the length 
of his gloves. 

“Another man on the same job 
caught the old Harry for not shifting 
a protective rubber pig (that’s what 
they are called) before he changed his 
position on the cross arm. The crew 
was erecting a new line in a busy area 
and they were handling ‘live stuff.’ 

“The inescapable conclusion was 
that the burly lineman, supported by 
cleats and belts in their airy perches 
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are the romantic glamour boys of the 
power business to the consumer, but 
to the ground foreman, they're just: a 
bunch of kids on a beach party and 
they bear as much watching, irrespec- 
tive of their experience and skill. And 
as far as he’s concerned they get | it 
whether they like it or not. 


xk * 


THE H. C. COOK Company of 
Ansonia, manufacturers of “Gem” 
fingernail clippers, file signals and sta- 
tioner’s hardware, has recently become 
a member of the Rice Leaders of the 
World Association. 

The “long and honorable activities” 
of Chapel S. Carter, who established 
and developed the company, wefe 
lauded by Dr. Elwood E. Rice, foundér 
and president of the association, upon 
the acceptance of the company into 
membership to represent its industry. 

“It has been a great inspiration to 
me,” Dr. Rice said, “to learn how, from 
small beginnings a half a century ago, 
the business has been brought to a 
high level of progress and success un- 
der the leadership and guidance of Mr. 


Carter, the president, Thomas C. 
Crocker, vice president and treasurer, 
Carl W. Tallberg, secretary, and How- 
ard S. Carter, second vice president, 
until today it has reached the point 
where it was deemed worthy to be in- 
vited into membership in our associa- 
tion.” 

The Rice Leaders of the World As- 
sociation was founded a third of a cen- 
tury ago by Dr. Rice because his ex- 
periences during a successful business 
career had impressed him with the 
great need for a nationwide effort to 
raise the standards of American in- 
dustry. 


xk 


THE GEOMETRIC TOOL Company 
of New Haven recently honored eleven 
30-year employees at a luncheon at 
which the veteran employees were pre- 
sented with diamond service pins and 
watches by Vice President Albert S. 
Redway. 

Other employees who have served 
the firm from 10 to 25 years were 
awarded appropriate service pins, and 
Mr. Redway received from former 








ELEVEN 30-YEAR EMPLOYEES of the 
Geometric Tool Company, New Haven, 
shown above from left to right are: First 
row, Albert S. Redway, vice president 
and general manager, Henry Ertelt, Ina 
Bartiss, Jerome Luppino. Second row, 
Francis Ward, Clayton Wrisley, Fredrik 
Osterholm, Joseph Corsini. Third row, 
Carmine Raccio, Domenic Cipollini, Joseph 
Caffery and Nicola D’Errico. 


President James W. Hook a scroll of 
felicitations and good wishes signed 
by employees of the company. 
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Harrrorp castings 
are produced with the care that 
only the best technical control 
methods can insure. Uniform 
quality is maintained, and nothing 
is left to chance in safeguarding 
the quality of Hartford castings. 
Hartford Electric Steel’s modern 
and efficient foundry equipment is 
set up to produce over 300 tons of 
steel castings per month and is 
organized to insure prompt deliv- 
eries on your work. For the finest 
steel castings and for a prompt de- 
livery schedule, call on Hartford. 
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Tel. Hartford 32-4457 
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PRESIDENT L. P. Sperry of the Sco- 
vill Manufacturing Company, Water- 
bury, recently announced the resigna- 
tion of Judge Francis T. Reeves as 
secretary and general counsel, and the 
appointment of Mark L. Sperry, 2d, 
as his successor. 

Mr. Reeves, who has been associated 
with Scovill since 1934, in the same 
position from which he retired, has re- 
vealed that he will devote his time to 
a specialized study of labor and na- 
tional taxation. He will continue to 
serve on the company’s board of direc- 
tors and executive committee. 


Mr. Sperry, the son of President 
L. P. Sperry, joined Scovill’s legal de- 
partment in 1938, and was elected as- 
sistant secretarv in April, 1941. A few 
months later he was called to active 
duty in the Army Air Corps. 

While in the Air Corps he served 
principally as a staff officer in the In- 
telligence Department. After V-J Day, 
Mr. Sperry was assigned to the Con- 





FRANCIS T. REEVES 





MARK L. SPERRY, 2nd 


tract Termination section, Air Forces, 
and became assistant chief of that sec- 
tion. 


xk * 


THE CONNECTICUT LIGHT 
and Power Company announced re- 
cently that an extensive improvement 
and expansion program, now under 
way, will cost $20,715,000, with better 
than half of that amount scheduled 
to be expended in 1947, and the bal- 
ance in 1948. 

Work scheduled under the construc- 
tion plan includes completion of the 
installation of a new 45,000 kw turbo- 
generator at the company’s Devon 
plant and installation of two new 31,- 
000 kw turbogenerators at its Mont- 
ville plant. It is expected that greatly 
increased demands for electric power 
and gas will also be met through the 
enlargement of electric transmission 
facilities and substation equipment, 
and through expanded gas manufac- 
turing and distribution equipment. 
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THE APPOINTMENT of H. C. 
Bristoll as general manager of The 
Stanley Works, Steel Strapping Divi- 
sion, has been announced by President 
R. E. Pritchard. 

The new general manager, who held 
the position of sales manager of the 
Steel Strapping Division for the past 
19 years, is a member of The Indus- 
trial Packaging Engineers Association 
of America, and industrial affiliate of 
The American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association. 
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FIFTY REPRESENTATIVES of 
the Business Editors of Southern New 
England visited the plant of the Rock- 
bestos Products Corporation, New 
Haven, recently, in connection with 
the club’s regular dinner and business 
meeting. 

The group toured the entire Rock- 
bestos plant and viewed the manufac- 
turing operations of permanently in- 
sulated wire, cable and cord, as the 
guests of President Arthur G. New- 
ton, Vice President B. H. Reeves and 
Edward M. Heery, advertising mana- 
ger. 

xk 


A BUILDING permit for a $250,000 
brass foundry has recently been issued 
to the Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Waterbury. The new building, 
which will be a part of the company’s 
Waterville plant, will have 46,000 
square feet of floor space, be almost 
completely mechanized, and have the 
latest equipment, including sand-han- 
dling conveyors, improved ventilation 
and modern lighting. 

The new foundry, construction of 
which is scheduled to begin this sum- 
mer, will be used exclusively for the 
production of brass to be fabricated by 
the Waterville plant into plumbing 
fittings, according to company officials. 
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THE “FLYING SALESMEN” of 
Airadio, Inc., Stamford, manufacturers 
of aviation communication equipment, 
are now making their sales and service 
calls in the firm's new Ercoupe, two- 
control light plane. 

Officials of the company have re- 
vealed that in the merchandising and 
selling of Airadio equipment, the com- 
pany’s salesmen make the majority of 
their calls on customers at or near air- 
ports throughout the country, and the 
use of a private plane enables one man 
to double or triple his number of calls 
at a cost per call of one-third to one- 
half less than travel over the same 
route by other means of transportation. 


A HANDY, RELIABLE AND EFFICIENT 
installation, Airadio’s Super ‘52” two- 
way communication system weighing less 
than 11 pounds, will give clear reception 
from stations 200 or more miles distant, 
and transmits a clear signal.to a distance 
of 50 or more miles. It is installed in the 
company’s Ercoupe plane. 


xk * 


WALTON D. LYNCH, President 
of the National Folding Box Com- 
pany, Inc., New Haven, has recently 
announced the change of that com- 
pany from a New Jersey to a Con- 
necticut corporation. Mr. Lynch suc- 
ceeded George W. Mabee to the presi- 
dency upon Mr. Mabee’s retirement 
from that post to become Chairman 
of the Board of Directors. 

The other firm officers are Frederick 
S. Symington, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager, Fred G. 
Simms, Treasurer, and David W. Ma- 
bee, Secretary. 


xk 






THE BOARD of directors of Sar- 
gent and Company, New Haven hard- 
ware manufacturers, recently an- 
nounced the election of Wilfred Sar- 
gent Lewis as vice president. 

Mr. Lewis, who has been a director 
of the company since 1938, is a grand- 
son of the late George H. Sargent, one 
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of the firm’s former presidents. He is 
a graduate of Yale University, and in 
1924 received a B.S. Degree in Archi- 
tecture from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. As an architect he practiced 
several years in New York and Phila- 
delphia, and served as secretary to the 
New York City Tenement House De- 
partment and executive secretary of 
the New York City Housing Authority 
from 1933 to 1938. 

In addition to his duties as vice 
president, Mr. Lewis will continue as 
secretary of the firm, a position he has 
held since 1941. 


xk 


JOHN W. BRAY, a director and vice 
president of the Bullard Company, 
Bridgeport, died recently in St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital after a long illness. 

Mr. Bray, president of St. Vincent's 
advisory board, joined the Bridgeport 
company in 1884 as an apprentice 
milling machine operator. He received 
several promotions, and in 1901 ad- 
vanced to the sales department. In 1930 
he was made a director of the com- 
pany, and two years later became vice 
president in charge of sales. 









INC. 1903 


His activity in civic affairs led to 
his appointment to the Bridgeport 
Fire Board and the Board of Appor- 
tionment and Taxation. 


x** 


THE SUBJECT, “Do We Need New 
Labor Legislation?” was approached 
from three directions at a recent meet- 
ing of the Get-To-Gether Club in 
Hartford, with Alan C. Curtiss, vice 
president in charge of employee rela- 
tions at Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Waterbury, representing man- 
agement. 

Robert R. R. Brooks, dean of Wil- 
liams College and a former OPA labor 
relations adviser, advocated compul- 
sory arbitration, and Mark Starr, pre- 
senting labor’s view, admitted that 
labor union reforms are called for, but 
called any attempted legislation to out- 
law the closed shop “a contradiction to 
democracy.” 

Mr. Curtiss recommended that the 
federal government must be taken out 
of labor relations to the greatest de- 
gree possible, and that curbs should 
be placed on “monopolistic labor prac- 
tices, collective bargaining on an inter- 
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by HAMPDEN. 
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“. of the high quality of HAMPDEN products from raw 
metal to the finished part. 


state scale, the closed shop, planned 
interstate strikes, and labor's immunity 
to interstate commerce regulations. 

Mr. Starr stated that some reforms 
are necessary, “as for instance where 
there is evidence of ‘Bilbonic plague.’ 
But punitive legislation by the union- 
baiting politicians will chill the climate 
of labor-management co-operation.” 

While Dean Brooks called for com- 
pulsory arbitration, with penalties for 
violation, he said that “the proposal to 
break up the unions is not only un- 
statesmanlike, but probably doomed to 
failure.” 


x*«e 


A FURTHER note of expansion in 
the operations of the Electric Boat 
Company, Groton, was revealed re- 
cently in a joint announcement by the 
company and the Canadian govern- 
ment that the production of a four- 
motored “North Star” transport plane 
will soon be taken over by the Groton 
company. 

The piane is now being made at the 
plant of Canadair, Ltd. Montreal. 
Canadair, Ltd., will operate as an Elec- 
tric Boat subsidiary, under the direc- 
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tion of H. Oliver West, as president 
and general manager, who was recently 
executive vice president of the Boe- 
ing Aircraft Company. John Jay Hop- 
kins, vice president of the Groton firm 
is the new chairman of the board of 
the Canadian subsidiary. 

The present manufacturing schedule, 
which calls for production of three 
planes monthly, will be increased 
sharply under the new management, 
company officials have revealed. The 
plant has one million square feet of 
production space, and now employs 
about 8,000 persons. 


x** 


ACCORDING to the year-end state- 
ment of the Rockbestos Products Cor- 
poration, New Haven, released recent- 
ly by President A. G. Newton, the 
trend in the electrical industry is for 
more power in less space, resulting in 
an increased demand for insulated wire 
and cable to withstand the higher tem- 
peratures effected by the heavier power 
loads they will have to carry. 

The report showed that research in 
the field of developing permanently 
insulated wire and cable has opened 
the way for the use of many new syn- 
thetics as insulating material, includ- 
ing silicones, synthetic resins, glass and 
nylon. 

The shortage of copper, coupled 
with long strikes during 1946, were 
advanced i the report as important 
factors producing the tremendous back- 
log of orders for permanently insulated 
wire and cable. President Newton 
forecast consistent progress and growth 
in the industry “provided there are no 
serious dislocations in our economy to 
cause further shortages of the neces- 
sary factors of production.” 


x* k 


ABOUT 150 STAMFORD §area 
leaders of the professions, business, 
labor and government learned of the 
progress Yale and Towne’s Stamford 
division has made since V-J Day at 
a luncheon held recently in the Towne 
Service Building. 

Exhibitions in the Towne auditor- 
ium revealed what Yale and Towne 
is doing to distribute its 23 different 
types of products throughout this 
country and the world. Eight brief 
tours through the plant provided the 
guests a glimpse at the highlights of 
the manufacturing activities that are 
supporting the merchandising program 
the company has launched. 

William R. Hoyt, general manager 
of the Stamford division, who acted 
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(Top, left) WILLIAM R. HOYT, General Manager of the Stamford Division of the 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, addressing the 150 Stamfordites who attended 
the December 16 tour and exhibition. 


(Top, right) ONE OF THE EIGHT exhibition booths in which are exhibited the most 
recent of the new YALE products to be put into large-scale production—the YALE 
one-arm night latch. 


(Center) ANOTHER EXHIBITION booth showing some of the products that are 
sent from Stamford to all parts of the world. 


(Bottom) ON THE MAIN STAGE in the auditorium of the Towne Service Building 
a graphic presentation shows how products leaving the great YALE plant at Stamford 
pass to the wholesale distributor and from him to the dealer, who distributes these 
products throughout American communities for government buildings, homes, hos- 
pitals, skyscrapers, schools and churches. 
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as toastmaster, and the other speakers, 
Mark A. Miller, assistant general man- 
ager, W. Gibson Carey, Jr., president, 
and A. Douglas Dalton, general super- 
intendent, sketched the various phases 
of the company’s activities which are 
designed to help insure “job-security 
for the employees, profit for the share- 
holders, and further strengthening of 
general prosperity for the community.” 

Speaking on behalf of the Stamford 
leaders who attended the luncheon, C. 
Russell Waterbury expressed deep sat- 
isfaction that “such a generous sam- 
pling of the business and professional 
life of Stamford has had an oppor- 
tunity to see at first hand what Yale 
and Towne is doing.” 

The history and growth of the firm 
was pictured by Mr. Hoyt and a de- 
scription of the new products, methods 
of distribution and general sales ac- 
tivities of the Stamford division was 
vividly presented by Mr. Miller, using 
colorful exhibits of Yale products and 
merchandising as examples. 

President Carey stated that the ob- 
jective of Yale and Towne manage- 
ment in regard to products is to “con- 
stantly produce goods at increasing 
value and less cost,” and emphasized 
that while “machinery, products and 
devices are important in conducting 
our business, I and my associates never 
forget that it is men who are most 
important. And the men who work on 
the bench and who serve at desks or 
in the sales field are the real backbone 
of our company.” 


xk * 


FRANK SWAYZE, president and 
treasurer of Whitney Blake Company 
of Hamden, died recently while on 
vacation with his wife in Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

Mr. Swayze, who had been associated 
with the electrical industry nearly his 
whole life, joined the Hamden com- 
pany about 12 years ago, and in 1939 
was elected president of the company. 

Before joining Whitney Blake, Mr. 
Swayze was an executive of the Gray- 
bar Company of New York. He had 
been president of the Manufacturers’ 
Association of New Haven, and also 
head of the New Haven section of 
the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion. 


xk 


FREDERICK G. HUGHES, general 
manager of the New Departure divi- 
sion of General Motors Corporation, 
was recently elected a vice president 
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of the company at a meeting of the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Hughes, a graduate of the Shef- 
field Scientific School of Yale, has 
been with New Departure for 35 years, 
rising to the division general mana- 
gership as successor to the late DeWitt 
Page. 

He is chairman of the board of the 
Bristol North Side Bank and Trust 
Company and on the executive com- 
mittee of the Bristol Hospital, a direc- 
tor of the Acme Wire Company of 
New Haven, Humason Manufactur- 
ing Company, Forestville, and the Con- 
necticut Chamber of Commerce. 


x* * 


OFFICIALS of the Stanley Works, 
New Britain, have recently announced 
the appointment of Doneld E. Buck- 
well as assistant advertising manager 
of the company. 

A graduate of Swarthmore College, 
Mr. Buckwell joined Stanley 10 years 
ago as a member of the advertising 
department of which G. M. Fletcher 
is Manager. 

He is president of the Industrial 
Advertising and Marketing Council, 
Western New England chapter of the 
National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation. 


aa 


HARRY CLINTON NEY, presi- 
dent for 53 years of the oldest dental 
gold refinery of the country, died re- 
cently at his home in Farmington. 

The J. M. Ney Company, Hartford, 
was originally founded in 1812, and 
has been in continuous operation since 
that date. In 1893, Mr. Ney joined the 
firm as a partner, becoming president 
a short time later. 


a ae 


“HATS OFF TO THE PAST— 
coats off to the future,” is the slogan 
proposed by Governor McConaughy 
to dramatize the state’s past record in 
industrial production, and its future 
capacity. 

The Governor, addressing some 300 
leaders in business and finance, gov- 
ernment, politics and the press, at the 
annual dinner meeting of the Connec- 
ticut Development Commission, de- 
scribed Connecticut as a “two-way” 
state—one door always open to new 
industries and new people and the 
other open for the outward flow of 
its products and people to the rest of 
the world. 

The activities of the Development 
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Commission were shown to be more 
valuable today that ever because of 
new competition from other sections 
of the nation, and the development of 
large foreign markets. 

Senator Raymond E. Baldwin, 
Arnold Tschudy, director, Council for 
Inter-American Cooperation, Inc., New 
York, were featured speakers, and com- 
mittee reports were presented by Com- 
mission Chairman Willard B. Rogers 
and members Francis S. Murphy, Ralph 
A. Powers, Theodore H. Beard and 
Raymond A. Loring. 


x * * 


PAUL LUX, president of the Lux 
Clock Manufacturing Company, Wat- 
erbury, died recently at the Waterbury 
Hospital. 

Mr. Lux, who founded the company 
in a woodshed 35 years ago, served his 
apprenticeship as a clock maker in 
Freiburg, Germany, and learned to be 
a model maker with the Ansonia Clock 
Company of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Designer of the well-known clock 
on the Green in Waterbury, Mr. Lux 
devoted much of his activities to the 
model making and designing phase of 
his business. During World War II 
the company received a citation for 
developing a quick, economical method 
of stamping out reduction gears for 
the M-103 fuse. 

Mr. Lux is survived by two sons, 
Fred and Herman, both officials of 
the Waterbury firm. 


x*w* 


ERNEST W. PELTON, retired vice 
president and general superintendent 
of the Stanley Works, died at his home 
in New Britain following an illness. 
He began his employment with the 
Stanley Works in 1903 as a cost clerk, 
was made superintendent of all tool 
and machine departments in 1918, and 
was named general superintendent in 
1921. He became a vice president in 
1929, the position he held until his 
retirement in March, 1945. 


xk 


ARCHITECTS and designers living 
or practicing in Connecticut have just 
been invited to participate in an archi- 
tectural competition being sponsored 
by The Dextone Co., New Haven, The 
Wm. M. Hotchkiss Co., New Haven 
and Bridgeport, and Plasticrete Cor- 
poration, Hamden. 

The sponsors have revealed that the 
purpose of the contest is to select an 


architect for a firesafe masonry home 
and to encourage the development of 
firesafe home design with Plasticrete 
Bloc walls and Lith-I-Bar floor con- 
struction and to demonstrate the de- 
sign characteristics, economy and other 
desirable qualities of contemporary 
concrete masonry construction. 

The winning design is scheduled to 
be ertcted as soon as conditions permit 
on Ridge Road in Hamden, Connec- 
ticut, and the winning designer will 
be awarded $1,000 for his design, 
execution drawings and specifications. 
A prize of $350 will be awarded to 
the second winner, and third place 
will bring the designer $250. 

The contest judges are individuals 
prominent in the fields of financing, 
architecture and realty. 


x** 


LESTER J. NICHOLS, whose am- 
bition was to work for the Malleable 
Iron Fittings Company until his 100th 
birthday, was taken by death recently, 
three weeks before reaching his 98th 
birthday. 

Mr. Nichols joined the Branford 
firm 80 years ago, when the company 
was new, and the Civil War had ended 
only a few months previously. At the 
time of his death he was the company’s 
secretary and treasurer and a member 
of the board of directors. | 


x k * 


PROMOTION of John P. Sullivan 
of Manchester to the post of personnel 
manager at Hamilton Standard Pro- 
pellers division of United Aircraft 
Corporation was announced recently 
by Erle Martin, general manager. 

Mr. Sullivan has been associated 
with Hamilton since 1939, when he 
joined the division’s production de- 
partment. He transferred to the per- 
sonnel department in December, 1940, 
and during 1943 served as personnel 
supervisor of the division’s branch 
plant at Westerly, R. I. He had served 
as assistant personnel manager since 
October, 1946. 


xk * 


RECENTLY issued by The Southern 
New England Telephone Company, 
a new catalog lists and describes more 
than a score of 16 mm sound films on 
telephone subjects contained in the 
company’s film library. These films are 
offered for the free use of Connecticut 
organizations and individuals. 

Included are subjects of interest to 
all types of audiences, such as tech- 
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nical groups, public-contact personnel, 
social and service clubs, as well as gen- 
eral mixed audiences and children. A 
number of historical subjects are list- 
ed, such as scenes of the 1938 hurri- 
cane, pre-war travelogues of foreign 
lands and notable events in telephone 
history. 

Copies of the catalogs may be ob- 
tained at your local telephone business 
office, where arrangements can be 
made for loan of the films. For groups 
without projection equipment, the 
company offers to handle all details 
of the program, supplying not only the 
films but also a projectionist and equip- 
ment, in addition to a telephone repre- 
sentative to introduce the films. 

Provision is made in the catalog for 
the insertion of supplemental pages 
describing new films as they are re- 
leased, such pages being sent to all 
holders of the catalogs who indicate 
a desire to receive them. 


xk * 


“OLD TIMERS” of the Cutaway 
Harrow Division of Orkil, Inc., Hig- 
ganum, were honored recently at the 
company’s annual Christmas Dinner- 
Dance 

President Orrin P. Kilbourn paid 
tribute to a group of eleven men whose 
services average a quarter of a century 
with the company. Mr. Kilbourn’s an- 
nual Christmas message included an 
announcement of a new plan of com- 
pany-paid life, accident, health and 
hospitalization insurance for employees 
of the firm. 


xk * 


IN A RECENT statement which ap- 
peared in the Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle of New York, H. H. 
Schell, president of Sidney Blumen- 
thal & Co., Inc, of New York and 
Shelton, expressed confidence in the 
business outlook for 1947. 

Mr. Schell’s statement predicts “un- 
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precedented prosperity” in 1947 as 
greater freedom from wartime controls 
and restrictions is gained, provided 
employers and employees cooperate to 
insure the high productivity which is 
essential. 

Mounting production in the tex- 
tile industry during 1947 will effect 
a levelling off of the price structure 
in the industry with a changéover 
from a seller's to a buyer's market 
occurring during the year, according 
to Mr. Schell. The field of foreign 
trade was represented in the state- 
ment as Offering an ideal opportunity 
to lay the groundwork for lasting peace 
and international well-being through 
resuming world trading on a scale far 
greater than that which was ever 
known before. 





H. H. SCHELL 


The solution of many of the na- 
tion’s labor difficulties was foreseen by 
Mr. Schell, who looks toward real labor- 
management teamwork as the “green 
light” toward higher production with 
lower costs and the resultant higher 
standard of living. 


x*k 


DANIEL B. BADGER, a former as- 
sociate in the law firm of Robinson, 
Robinson and Cole, has just joined the 
staff of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Connecticut. He will specialize 
in the development of the Associa- 
tion’s tax and federal legislative pro- 
grarn. 

Mr. Badger was born in Winches- 
ter, Massachusetts, in 1915, and at the 
age of four accompanied his parents 
to Paris, France, where his father was 
engaged as president of the French 
Vacuum Oil Co. until 1930. He at- 
tended various schools in Paris and 
Switzerland until 1930, and later Phil- 
lips Andover Academy, Andover, Mas- 
sachusetts. He received his B.A. Degree 
at Yale University in 1937, and his 
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DANIEL B. BADGER 





LL.B. Degree from Yale Law School 
in 1940. 

Shortly after graduation he was em- 
ployed by the law firm of Maclay, Ly- 
eth and Williams of New York, where 
he specialized in corporate tax and 
admiralty law until he enlisted in the 
Army in December, 1941. After a short 
training period he served as Special 
Agent of the U. S. Army Counter-In- 
telligence Corps from May, 1942, un- 
til July, 1945, being stationed in New 
York City and Rochester, New York, 
until September, 1943. 

He was stationed in England from 
December, 1943, until June, 1944, and 
later participated with the 7th Army 
Corps in campaigns in Normandy, 
Northern France, Rhineland, Ardennes 
and Central Europe for which he re- 
ceived five campaign stars and the 
Bronze Star Medal. 

Returning to the United States in 
July, 1945, he was assigned to the 
Political Branch of Military Intelli- 
gence Service, War Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he remained until 
his discharge in November, 1945. In 
January, 1946, he became associated 
with the Hartford law firm of Robin- 
son, Robinson and Cole, where he 
served until he began his new duties 
with the Association. 

Mr. Badger, who was admitted to 
the bar in New York state in 1941, 
and to the Connecticut bar in 1946, 
was appointed program director of 
the American Bar Association, Hart- 
ford Branch, for the United Nations. 
At college he was a member of the 
Yale University hockey team from 
1934 to 1937, and held memberships 
in the Chi Phi fraternity and Aurelian 
Honor Society. 

Formerly a resident of Greenwich, 
he now resides with his wife and two 
sons in West Hartford. 
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Directors Make Policy Statement 


ECOGNIZING the urgent need 
for a more widespread under- 
standing of the factors that pro- 

mote industrial peace and prosperity, 
the Board of Directors of The Associa- 
tion recently completed an eight-point 
statement of policy setting forth its 
views on the basic essentials now re- 
quired to insure industrial peace and 
prosperity, it was announced to the 
press, February 10, by Edward Ingra- 
ham, President of the Association. 


Commenting on the Board's state- 
ment, Mr. Ingraham said, “The eight- 
point statement of policy, completed 
after careful deliberation by Board 
members, in no way attempts to out- 
line specific methods for the attain- 
ment of industrial peace and pros- 
perity, but rather seeks to set forth the 
basic economic issues so clearly that 
all conscientious believers in our free 
economy may be inspired to work con- 
structively for the best interests of the 
nation rather than for any pressure 
groups.” The Board declares its belief 
in and its intention to work for the 
adoption of and adherence to the fol- 
lowing policies: 

1. Recognition should be given to the 
basic fact that employees and em- 
ployers are full partners in a pro- 
ductive team which must work to- 
gether in hgrmony to improve liv- 
ing standards for all the people of 
the nation. Continuance of the all- 
too-prevalent and destructive con- 
cept that employees and employers 
are hostile forces can only end in 
the complete destruction of free- 
dom in this country. 


2. Full recognition should be given to 
the constitutional right of every 


individual to join a union of his 
own choice. It should also be recog- 
nized that every individual has an 
equal right to work without becom- 
ing a member of a union and with- 
out any interference by force, vio- 
lence or threat from employers, 
unions or their members. 


we 


Every individual and organization 
representing either employers or 
employees should recognize and ac- 
cept their responsibility to work for 
prosperity in 1947. They can make 
the greatest contribution toward 
that end by exerting their influence 
to avoid friction between the two 
groups, and to seek in every pos- 
sible way to expand the production 
and distribution of goods at lower 
prices. 


4. Full recognition of the fact that 
wages for the labor of transform- 
ing raw materials from mines, for- 
ests and farms into consumable 
products constitute, on the average, 
80% or more of the price of all 
goods. Wage increases must in- 
evitably cause price increases, re- 
duce demand for goods, and eventu- 
ally decrease employment unless 
such increases are off-set by greater 
productivity at lower cost through 
the combined efforts of employers 
and employees. 


5. Recognition by industrial workers 
and farmers, who have benefited 
more substantially than other groups 
from high wages and income in 
recent years, that the disparity in 
purchasing power which now exists 
between them and other groups 
cannot be widened, or even con- 
tinued at present levels, without 


further reducing consumer demand 
and eventually causing unemploy- 
ment. 

6. The long-range progress and secur- 
ity of the nation is more important 
than the security of any group. That 
progress and security can be ob- 
tained best by the harmonious team- 
work of employees and employers 
in the creation of better tools, bet- 
ter methods, and in the constant 
uninterrupted production and dis- 
tribution of more and better goods 
and services. 
Employers have an obligation to 
provide channels for advancement 
of their employees based upon abil- 
ity and merit, and to foster by every 
means fair to stockholders and con- 
sumers, a friendly spirit of employ- 
er-employee cooperation. Employees 
also have an equal obligation to 
themselves, employers and consum- 
ers to make the maximum use of 
their skills in producing more and 
better goods at lower costs. 

8. Recognition of the fact that indus- 
trial harmony can best be obtained 
by a continuous program of eco- 
nomic education. It should also be 
recognized that whenever laws are 
necessary to provide rules for the 
conduct of affairs between employ- 
ers and employees, or for other busi- 
ness, those laws should be applicable 
to all individuals and groups alike. 
The public should be protected 
against intimidation, violence or 
threats of violence resulting from 
industrial conflict. Contracts con- 
sistent with the statutes entered into 
between management and _ labor 
unions should be legally enforceable 
upon both parties thereto. 





Conference Procedure 
(Continued from page 15) 


especially effective in providing a 
medium for cooperative and organized 
objective thinking brought to bear 
upon two phases of industrial manage- 
ment—shop problems, and those in- 
volving the practical working relation- 
ships between top management, super- 
visory personnel, and the productive 
worker. 

In addition to the foregoing there 
have been other beneficial results of a 


general nature as well, observable dur- 
ing Institute sessions under direct state 
staff supervision. 

In some plants such considerations 
as handling grievances and reprimand- 
ing are as varied in treatment as the 
number of foremen responsible. 
Through the use of the “Conference” 
it has been found feasible to set a de- 
sirable pattern, if only by the exchange 
of opinion thus made available. Talks 
by top management and directives by 
memorandum may have their place in 
the organization picture. But when 
Bill and John and Harry and Jake join 
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together in trying to discover why one 
of them has a smoothly running de- 
partment and another has his difficul- 
ties they're bound to go places—to- 
gether and as individuals. Sometimes, 
it is true, they do this over in some 
corner of the plant, or on the outside. 
But accomplished under “Conference” 
auspices it fosters improvement in 
training objective thinking. 

One feature at the close of each In- 
stitute is the consideration of a self 
analysis chart—by each participant. It 
is suggested that these be checked in 
detail and then rechecked at some later 
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date to note any progressive personal 
improvement. One master mechanic 
volunteered the information that, for 
him, it was one of the best features of 
the program. For the first time in 
forty-three years with the company, he 
added, he had been motivated to make 
a personal survey of himself. He 
furthermore suggested that it might 
be well to make a weekly recheck to 
discover in what way one could cor- 
rect oneself. 

The superintendent of the same 
plant, which by the way has had these 
programs for several years. reported 
at the close of this Institute how 
pleased he had been with previous re- 
sults. His summary indicated improved 
thinking ability, a more patient con- 
sideration of their work activity in 
weighing and deciding before render- 
ing decisions, and in the manner of 
dealing with worker relationships. 


Interesting Observations 


A recapitulation of accumulated re- 
ports on “Attitude Toward Conference 
Ticaden submitted by various 
plant leaders over a period of time 
brings to light some interesting ob- 
servations. A few are quoted as fol- 
lows: “Production and quality stepped 
up as a result of my attitude of friend- 
liness which directly resulted from 
these discussions,” “I have a better un- 
derstanding of my duties and respon- 
sibilities,” “Have taken more interest 
in my men and find I know them bet- 
ter,” “Have improved safety condi- 
tions in my department,” “I believe the 
conference method has provided the 
solution to many of our problems,” 
and “These discussions make a person 
think.” 

Were it not for the self evident fact 
that management's first and primary 
consideration lies in producing a high 
grade product to be sold in a keenly 
competitive market one ‘might won- 
der what had been done in the past 
to raise the personal standards and 
attitudes of the individuals immediate- 
ly charged with the responsibility for 
that production. Nevertheless much has 
been planned and much accomplished 
for it is now quite generally recognized 
by industry that improving production 
through supervisory education is often 
a substantial factor in stabilizing the 
production arch supporting the organi- 
zations entire structure. This, of course, 
presupposes not only an understanding 
of management responsibilities and 
duties, but the willingness and ability 
to make them function efficiently. 


Since the job of foremen and super- 
visors is accomplished through people 
rather than by the actual use of tools 
and equipment, a constant awareness 
of the nature and scope of the personal 
relationships involved is highly essen- 
tial. This awareness can be made ob- 
jective and tangible through the proper 
use of conference discussion groups. 
Moreover, these factors which, in the 
aggregate, constitute the responsibili- 
ties assumed by supervision, and the 
manner in which they become success- 
fully functional in actual shop prac- 
tice, can be progressively developed 
and analyzed at the same time. Food, 
it is said, may be one man’s meat but 
another man’s poison. The essential 
constituents, however, do not change. 
In a like manner while the responsibili- 
ties of supervision remain constant the 
methods of administering them may 
vary from successful to unsuccessful 
depending upon uniformity evolved 
through the constant interchange of 
experience and opinion. This in turn 
is made possible and beneficial through 
the medium of the conference proce- 
dure as indicated in preceding para- 
graphs. 


Managing Is Needed 


The address of Clifton H. Cox, As- 
sistant to the President of American 
Type Founders, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., 
as given at the Silver Bay Conference 
on Human Relations in Industry in 
July of last year is a pertinent reflec- 
tion of present day thinking on the 
question. Speaking on the subject, “Im- 
proving Production Through Train- 
ing,” he included the following, “It 
is now critically important that we 
focus our most serious attention on 
the improvement of the over-all man- 
agement ability of every member of 
our company’s management team. 
Each supervisor and executive must 
start managing again. His results must 
be better than ever before in the his- 
tory of American business.” 


This short summary of the confer- 
ence procedure at work in Connecticut 
industry reflects only that observable 
as a result of this department’s own 
activity. Much more has been accom- 
plished or is “in process,” among or- 
ganizations with functioning educa- 
tional and training departments of 
their own. Enough has been presented, 
however, to indicate that organized in- 
dustry in our State is putting to effec- 
tive and increasing use this tried and 
proven working tool of alert and pro- 
gressive management. 
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BARNEY’S of HARTFORD 
offers 
a 
Complete Service 
in 
Office Furniture 
and 
Shop Equipment 
Note: 
Not all complete 


Stocks at present 
time. 


450 Front St. 
Hartford 5, Conn. 
7-8129 


HARK! HARK! 
. . the dogs don't bark! 


Even when lightning did not 
strike nearby, kennel keepers 
note restlessness an barking of 
their dogs during electrical 
storms. After some had light- 
ning protection installed, they 
found their dogs serene in se- 
verest storms. 


Obviously, the dogs did not 
understand the protection. They 
were released from emotional 
upsets caused by absorbing 
static electricity from the 
ground. The lightning protec- 
tion system drained the ground 
of charges which previously had 
passed through the dogs. Thus, 
lightning protection prevents 
charges accumulating and at- 
tracting the pent-up charges in 
the atmosphere as an electrical 
storm passes by. 


BROWN 


LIGHTNING PROTECTION 


HARTFORD 
NEW HAVEN 
BRIDGEPORT 








The Foremen’s Team 


(Continued from page 9) 

the works manager for the cost de- 
partment, but not previously supplied, 
began pouring in and the job of assem- 
bling standard unit product costs on 
a safe basis was completed. Many other 
antagonisms throughout the plant were 
broken down by a similar approach. 





We specialize in... 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 
GROUND CAMS 
BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 





There is a good side, a capacity for 
friendship in everybody. It will flower 
best when apprehension is removed 
through the example of another. This 
will not happen overnight but it pays 
big dividends. 

The task of top management, who 
have the ultimate responsibility as well 
as the authority, is to get their men 
to discuss freely their mistakes as well 
as their achievements; to realize the 
effect of their several efforts on each 
other; to work out coordination among 
themselves rather than enlist the force 
of higher authority, either to accom- 
plish their own purposes or to correct 
the errors of others. As a practical tac- 
tic to achieve such results it is sug- 
gested that whenever a controversial 
matter arises among departments, all 
heads involved be brought together, 
the problem resolved on a strictly con- 
structive, judicial basis, with instruc- 
tions to each in the presence of all 
others, and a minimum of personal 
criticism either permitted or admin- 
istered. When men understand that 
they will be less penalized for frank 
admission of shortcomings than for 
errors discovered without their aid— 
they will talk—and management will 
learn much that it doesn’t know now. 

Finally, I believe, the most effective 

act possible by top executives, upon 
receipt of a complaint or adverse re- 
port concerning any supervisor is to 
ask the complainant at once, “Have 
you taken this up with Mr. 
(the subject) yet?” In very short or- 
der all will learn that they are expected 
to act like responsible men and friends 
toward each other. Then you have a 
team. 





Open House 


(Continued from page 11) 





real opportunity to see what their own 
individual jobs meant in relation to 
the company, and the product into 
which his or her work was built—and 
still less to find out where the products 
they helped to build were used after 
they were shipped out of the plants. 
During the war years, of course, it was 
impossible to correct this condition, 
because so much of Veeder-Root'’s pro- 
duction was top secret. But the open- 
ing of the new building provided ex- 
actly the opportunity which manage- 
ment had been waiting for. 

So the exhibit was planned and set 
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up with the primary purpose of show- 
ing Veeder-Root men and women the 
meaning and importance of their in- 
dividual jobs. A week before the open- 
ing a special booklet was sent to each 
employee’s home through the mail. 
This booklet carried a special cover 
on which the individual employee's 
name was hand-lettered, and the text 
carried a brief invitation to the whole 
family—including the kids—to come 
down to the plant and see where John 
or Joan worked, what the job consisted 
of, and what the final product looked 
like. 


Nurses were on hand to take charge 
of the kids, and tours were organized 
through the plant in small family 
groups, so that all could see the com- 
pany’s overall set-up, the remarkable 
plant housekeeping (which would 
seem to most people to have been a 
special scrubbing job done for the oc- 
casion, but which was nothing more 
than ordinary daily maintenance ), and 
then to see the department and job or 
machine at which John or Joan put 
in their time each day. - 


Interest in this chance to “see what 
goes on” is clearly shown by the fact 
that on Sunday, December 15—the 
second day reserved for employees and 
families and friends—nearly 3,000 
people went the complete rounds of 
the plant tour and exhibit at least 
once 

On hand to welcome the folks, steer 
them around, and answer their ques- 
tions were all members of the com- 
pany’s engineering, sales and adminis- 
trative departments, including all sales 
personnel from the branch offices, and 
the company’s president, John H. 
Chaplin; the sales manager, A. E. Kal- 
linich, and the chief of engineering, 
Harvey Spaunburg. 


On Monday and Tuesday, December 
16 and 17, the exhibit was thrown 
open to customers and the general 
public, and while attendance was held 
down by an unexpected ice storm, there 


were more than a thousand visitors all 
told. 


During the show, and at its close, 
employees were outspoken in their 
approval of the company’s efforts in 
their behalf. And President John H. 
Chaplin said that management was 
well satisfied that the show had been 
extremely effective—in its easy infor- 
mal way—in bringing about an even 
better understanding and spirit of co- 
operation between all Veeder-Root 
men and women in all types and grades 
of work. 


The Bristol Company 


(Continued from page 8) 


Company furnished the instrumenta- 
tion required for manufacturing such 
essential materials and equipment as 
T.N.T., smokeless powder, synthetic 
rubber, aviation gasoline, R.D.T., peni- 
cillin, D.D.T., tanks, airplanes, essen- 
tial chemicals, and in the processing 
of aluminum, magnesium, and steel. 

Bristol facilities for manufacturing 
socket screws were also greatly ex- 
panded to fill the demand for their 
use in field telephone sets, electronic 
detectors, aircraft radio equipment, 
bomber communication systems, walkie 
talkies, test sets, airplane instrument 
panels, and aerial cameras. 

When the history of successful in- 
stitutions is reviewed, it is found that 
they are built around a nucleus of loyal 
and industrious men and women. In 
June, 1944, The Bristol Company 
Quarter-Century Club was formed for 
the express purpose of both recogniz- 
ing and honoring those persons who 
had faithfully and industriously per- 
formed their tasks for periods of 25 
years or more. In the year 1919, in 
which the youngest of Quarter-Century 
Club members in years of service start- 
ed, there were 600 employees on The 
Bristol Company payroll. Nearly 17% 
of thar number, 100 persons, were rep- 
resented at the first Quarter-Century 
Club banquet. Each member was pre- 


sented with a gold service pin and 
twenty-five dollars in silver. The Bris- 
tol Company Quarter-Century Club is 
convened every June for further hon- 
oring its members by the company and 
also for welcoming new members into 
the organization. 

A nationwide organization for the 
sale and service of Bristol products 
has been steadily built up over the 
years. There are branch factories in 
Akron, Chicago, San Francisco and 
Havana, Cuba. In addition, branch of- 
fices are located at Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Akron, Birmingham, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Houston, Salt Lake City, Den- 
ver, Seattle, Los Angeles, and San Fran- 
cisco; and many representatives, to 
assist in solving industrial instrumen- 
tation problems, are found in the larger 
cities of America. 

In 1932, an English affiliate, Bristol's 
Instrument Company, Ltd., was estab- 
lished in London, England, and two 
years later The Bristol Company of 
Canada, Ltd., was established at To- 
ronto, Ontario, to serve more efficiently 
the English and Canadian markets for 
Bristol products. Qualified agents and 
distributors of Bristol manufacturers 
may be found in all the principal 
countries of the world. 

The Bristol Company is once more 
engaged in the manufacture of its 
peacetime products, i.e., instruments 
and mill supply products. It is the aim 
of The Bristol Company to satisfy the 


instrumentation needs of those indus- 
trial concerns that will manufacture 
the necessities and luxuries of every- 
day life, and to promote, by research 
and application, better instrumentation 
for manufacturing the commodities in 
the world of tomorrow. 


BRISTOL Tachometer Instruments controlling the amount of creping for crepe paper manufacturing in a Massachusetts paper mill. 
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THE OBSERVER 


By N. W. FORD 


Executive Vice-President 





IT IS ESTIMATED that 113 million 
man days were lost through strikes 
and lockouts in 1946, which breaks 
all records for the twenty-year period 
for which data are available. The time 
lost in 1946 was 197% greater than 
the previous high of 38 million man 
days lost in 1945 and about 320% 
higher than 1927, which is the earliest 
year for which data are available. 4.7 
million workers were involved in the 
plants or establishments directly af- 
fected by the controversies. The pre- 
vious high was reached in 1919, the 
first full year following World War I, 
when 4.2 million workers were in- 
volved in strikes. 


xk 


THE PROCLAMATION of the 
President terminating the period of 
hostilities of World War II as of 12:00 
o'clock noon, December 31, 1946, will 
automatically reduce from 15 per cent 
to 10 per cent the rate of tax on 
amounts paid after July 1, 1947, for 
transportation of persons and seating 
or sleeping accommodations. 


xk 


THE BULK OF REVENUE from 
individual income taxes comes from 
persons making $10,000 or less. 


The tax bill passed by Congress last 
year removed 12,000,000 people from 
the tax rolls. 

Further broadening of personal ex- 
emptions will add millions more to 
the list who pay no direct tax to the 
Federal Government. 

As this list grows, the incentive for 
economy in Federal operations dimin- 
ishes, as those who pay no part of gov- 
ernment expenditures directly are not 
critical of government expenditures 
even when they have reached the pres- 
ent wasteful levels. 

Maximum employment under thriv- 
ing economy depends at this time upon 
jobs and production, rather than ex- 
pansion of the already high purchas- 
ing power at the consumer level. 

When taxes must be increased Con- 
gress usually starts with the big in- 
comes. When taxes are reduced, Con- 
gress usually starts with the small in- 
comes. 

The most persuasive argument for 
reduction of federal government ex- 
penses is a demand for tax reduction. 

Balancing the budget, debt retire- 
ment, and a 20% reduction in income 
taxes, across the board, can be done. 
It is not impossible to do these three 
things together—it is merely difficult. 

If you believe in the Knutson 20% 
program you should say so. 


Plea ee CeO 


Sen eae et 


Ee eee 


Hartford 


ELECTRIC WELDING EQUIPMENT 


EXCLUSIVE AGENT FOR 
THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC CO. 
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REPRESENTATIONS have been 
made to the Senate and House Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion urging that the transportation tax 
on both freight and passenger charges 
be repealed. The transportation tax, 
particularly in regard to freight 
charges, is largely a nuisance tax and 
its application under varying condi- 
tions causes many headaches. 


xk * 


THOMAS J. ANDERSON, JR., 
associate professor of economics at 
New York University, in a very timely 
analytical study of the “Closed Shop— 
Its Economic Significance and Legal 
Status,” contributed to the “Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle,” reaches 
a forthright conclusion that Congress 
should adopt an absolute prohibition 
against that major and destructive 
monopoly weapon used by labor 
unions. 


“The advantages of the Closed Shop 
when balanced against its disadvan- 
tages are insufficient to justify its use,” 
said Dr. Anderson. “This is obvious 
when one considers the way in which 
a Closed-shop agreement enhances the 
power of a union to control employ- 
ment opportunities of workers, to tyr- 
annize union membership, to restrict 
the labor supply of an employer and 
to deny to the public an essential good 
service. 


“The Closed Shop should also be 
prohibited when consideration is given 
to the probable adverse effects of such 
agreements on total employment, mo- 
bility of labor, productive efficiency of 
labor, and other general economic con- 
ditions. 


“Prohibition of this monopolistic 
feature of unions would permit a less 
detailed, less costly and less bureau- 
cratic public supervision of unions. 
Also a policy of federal legislative pro- 
hibition of the Closed Shop would 
foster competition, rather than monop- 
oly, in an economy which relies strong- 
ly on competition to protect economic 
groups from exploitation, to maintain 
productive efficiency, to facilitate mar- 
ket and industry adjustments in line 
with basic economic changes, and to 
promote general economic progress 
and rising standards of living.” 


The findings of Dr. Anderson, based 
on the general welfare and public evils 
of the Closed Shop, ought to be care- 
fully considered by our national and 
our state lawmakers. 
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PURCHASING NOTES 


Contributed by the Purchasing Agents Association of 


Connecticut, Inc., affiliated with the National 


Association of Purchasing Agents. 





The Alkali Supply Situation 


HOUGH the alkali supply situa- 

tion shows no signs of immediate 

improvements, indications point 

to a more plentiful supply of soda 

ash, and of caustic soda and its co- 

product chlorine by the middle or end 
of this year. 

Output of soda ash, estimated at 
about 4,200,000 tons in 1946, has not 
kept pace with growing consumption 
requirements. Production in 1946 was 
approximately 40% more than the 
1939 production of 2,960,000 tons, but 
slightly less than 1945 output. The 
tight supply situation is caused by 
increasing demands from the chemi- 
cal, glass, paper, textile, aluminum, 
petroleum products, and other con- 
suming industries, as well as increased 
consumption for industrial and house- 
hold uses and in water softening. 

Scarcity of soda ash, caustic soda, 
and chlorine is world-wide. In Europe, 
soda ash is in critically short supply 
and none is available for export. Soda 
ash is urgently needed for window 
glass necessary in reconstruction and 
housing. Inadequate coal supplies are 
mainly responsible for the shortage, 
since approximately a ton of coal is 
needed to manufacture a ton of soda 
ash. Available information indicates 
that the current rate of soda ash pro- 
duction in Japan is very low and that 
none is available for export. 

A similar dearth of caustic soda is 
reported throughout the world. The 
United Kingdom, formerly a leading 
world producer, reports a stringent 
alkali situation, with production and 
exports drastically cut. In Continental 
countries, bomb damage to caustic soda 
plants and their equipment, with a 
consequent lack of normal mainte- 
nance and replacement, has seriously 
retarded output of both caustic soda 
and chlorine. Strenuous efforts are be- 
ing made to push production. 


Both soda ash and caustic soda are 
in short supply in Latin American 
countries. Reports from Mexico indi- 
cate the soap-making operations are 
greatly reduced for lack of caustic soda, 
with stocks practically exhausted. 

A summary of the domestic supply 
situation for soda ash, caustic soda, and 
chlorine, together with production and 
consumption data, follows: Production 
of dense ash, the major portion of 
which is used in making glass, is esti- 
mated at approximately 1,500,000 tons 
in 1946. Figures for dense soda ash 
production in 1939 are not available 
but 1946 estimated output is more 
than 809 above the amount reported 
by the trade press as having been con- 
sumed by the glass industry in 1939. 
Imports continue to be comparatively 
negligible. Exports during the first ten 
months of 1946 were less than 2% of 
production in that period. 

The supply situation for caustic soda 
and chlorine, both of which are used 
in many and varied industries, is 
equally critical. Since 1942 over 60% 
of caustic soda output has been made 
electrolytically. That manufactured by 
the lime-soda process accounts for the 
remainder. Chlorine, a coproduct ob- 
tained in making caustic soda electroly- 
tically, is not stored to any extent, and 
an important factor contributing to its 
scarcity is lack of tank cars to trans- 
port it. 

During the electrolysis of salt, chlor- 
ine and caustic soda are formed in ap- 
proximately equal proportions. For 
each pound of chlorine produced, 1.1 
pounds of caustic is made. Accordingly, 
the extent to which present electrolytic 
cell capacity can be utilized depends 
upon ability to ship or consume chlor- 
ine. When chlorine cannot be shipped 
or used in the plant, operations must 
be reduced, with a consequent lower- 
ing of caustic output. While an in- 
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creased rate of output of both caustic 
and chlorine has been apparent during 
recent months, supply has been out- 
paced by increased demand. 

Caustic soda is used in a number 
of industries which also use soda ash. 
In 1945, according to trade-journal 
estimates, caustic soda distribution in 
short tons was as follows: chemicals, 
390,000; rayon and cellulose film, 377,- 
000; petroleum refining, 145,000; 
soap, 108,000; pulp and paper, 105,- 
000; lye and cleansers, 100,000; tex- 
tiles, 100,000; rubber reclaiming, 25,- 
000; vegetable oils, 18,000; and mis- 
cellaneous, including exports, 460,000 
tons. In 1945 exports of caustic soda 
from the United States amounted to 
less than 4% of production. During 
January-October period, 1946, out- 
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Services At Your Door 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 


WOODWORK 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. Hartford 





CHEMICALS 


We are the only distributor in 
Connecticut carrying a complete 
line of heavy and reagent chemi- 
cals. Call us for immediate de- 
livery at no extra cost. 
APOTHECARIES HALL CO. 
Established 1849 
Waterbury, Connecticut 





State Coverage 
INDUSTRIAL REAL 
ESTATE 
The Charles T. Lincoln Co., 


Realtors 


746 Chapel Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Branch Offices: 


3 Colony Street, Meriden 
3 Elizabeth Street, Derby 
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ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 


for 





THE CONTROL OF LIGHT 
AND POWER 





SAFETY SWITCHES 
From 29 to 1200 
amperes 
Types A, C and D 





SERVICE 
EQUIPMENT 
All sequences and 
types for the various 
utility requirements 





PANELBOARDS 
For light and power 


Fusible 
breaker 


distribution. 
and circut 
types 








MOTOR STARTERS 
Manual and Magnetic 





For motors up to 


50 H. 


P. 





MULTI-BREAKERS 


For 


and 


home 
small 


lighting 
motor 


circuits 


Send for Federalog #106 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, INC. 


Newark 5, N. J. 
Plants: 


50 Paris Street 


Hartford, Conn. 









Newark, N. J. 


EMPLOYMENT 
NOTES 


By JOHN P. AHERN 


HIS past winter several Con- 

necticut companies have been 

experimenting with the anti-in- 
fluenza vaccine developed during the 
war and used on a large scale by the 
Army. Unlike the familiar smallpox 
vaccine, which is usually given by 
scratching the skin, this is a “shot,” 
administered by hypodermic into a 
muscle. Seven to fourteen days after 
the shot, the body's anti-virus resources, 
stimulated by the vaccination, are so 
vastly increased that the chances of 
being infected are greatly reduced. 
Neither the Army nor anyone else can 
yet say just how effective the vaccine 
is; the carrying out of the necessary 
controlled experiments and the study 
of the resulting statistics aré a long and 
difficult job. But it is established that 
the vaccine does work; people who 
have been vaccinated are much less 
likely to contract flu than those who 
have not. 

A survey among several compa- 
nies in the state to determine reaction 
of employees to this new service is 
interesting and further indicates the 
same success with the vaccine that the 
Army experienced. 

Company A, electrical goods: “We 
have about 3,200 employees, and of 
these 850 were vaccinated. There was 
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a charge of 50 cents per employee. We 
did not use a waiver as it was on a 
voluntary basis. There were no after 
effects and no lost time to any em- 
ployee that was vaccinated. We believe 
that the persons vaccinated appreciated 
the service and were grateful for it.” 
Company B, textiles: “Of a total of 
3,450 employees, 2,317 to date have 
received the inoculation. The com- 
pany assumed the full cost. We did not 
require the signing of a waiver against 
future liability. In about 20% of the 
cases there was, what our Plant Physi- 
cian termed, a minor reaction. Of the 
total number inoculated .9% stayed 
out from work one day. Three individ- 
uals lost two days work. Our impres- 
sion is that the program had a good 
reaction among the workers from an 
employee relations viewpoint.” 
Company C, paper goods: “Approxi- 
mately 350 employees were eligible 
for these inoculations, of which a total 
of 168 were vaccinated. The total cost 
per employee was $1.00, including ad- 
ministering and vaccine, of which the 
company assumed 50%. We used no 
waiver against future liability. It was 
our contention that whereas this serv- 
ice was offered on a purely voluntary 
basis, and the employee assumed part 
of the cost, no employee could hold 
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the company responsible for any liabil- 
ity. This was checked with the Com- 
pensation Division of the Department 
of Labor, and it was their opinion that 
no action could be taken against us. 
Of the 168 vaccinated only five suf- 
fered reactions, which made them re- 
main away from work, and in no cases 
was the absence for more than one day. 
We feel that this offer received a splen- 
did response from our employees, and 
this created a certain amount of good 
will between Management and Em- 
ployees.” 

Company D, metal goods: “We had 
approximately 600 employees eligible 
for this vaccine, and 313 of these were 
vaccinated. There was no charge to the 
individual employee for this vaccine 
as the company stood the entire cost. 
We used a waiver against future liabil- 
ity, a copy* of which is reproduced be- 
low. There were, insofar as we know, 
no after affects to any of the employees, 
and the absenteeism did not increase 
or decrease to this point. The general 
reaction of our employees to this vac- 
cine was very good and those who 
wished to be vaccinated were highly 
pleased with the arrangements made. 


*“Notice of Influenza Inoculations” 


“Over 54% of our employees have 
petitioned us to make available to 
them influenza inoculations. We are 
glad to offer these inoculations for all 
who wish to have them at no cost to 
the employee. 

“The Army has used this type of 
vaccine with excellent results. How- 





ever, we wish to emphasize that this 
is a personal matter and each em- 
ployee must determine for himself 
whether or not he wishes the inocula- 
tion. By making this service available 
to the employee, the company is not 
making any recommendations for or 
against the treatment. Neither can the 
company be responsible in any way for 
any reactions which may occur to em- 
ployees. These will be given to em- 
ployees on a voluntary basis at their 
own risk. 

“It should be also emphasized that 
this inoculation protects against in- 
fluenza only and is not protection 
against the common cold or other 
diseases. Medical authorities estimate 
that the period of immunity does not 
exceed four months. Employees with 
a heart condition, or subject to hay 
fever, or sensitive to eggs, are advised 
against this inoculation. 


“We have arranged for the doctor 
and his staff to be here at the factory 
on Wednesday to give inoculations to 
those employees who wish them. He 
will be in attendance from 1:30 to 
4:30 for the day shift employees, and 
4:30 to 5:45 for the night shift em- 
ployees. Each department will be noti- 
fied as to the time to be inoculated, 
and we will request that all employees 
in each department when notified re- 
port immediately to the first aid room 
for these injections. Every employee, 
however, must sign the lower half of 
this notice and turn it in to the at- 
tendant in charge just before the inocu- 
lation is given. This is required in 
order to obtain this attention. We can 
arrange for the doctor to be here only 


this one afternoon and it is, therefore, 
necessary for all who wish this inocu- 
lation to be present at work on Wed- 
nesday. We cannot arrange for any 
other time for this to be done. 

“Please sign below, put in date, and 
hand to the attendant prior to the 
inoculation. 

“I, (employee’s name), wish to re- 
ceive influenza vaccine at my own risk 
as explained in the above notice.” 


Of the four companies reporting, 
two charged a nominal amount to the 
employee and the other two assumed 
the total cost. Only one company re- 
quired a waiver signed by the em- 
ployee, releasing the employer from 
any liability in connection with the 
vaccination. 

One of the above companies is con- 
templating an even more comprehen- 
sive health protection plan which may 
eventually include periodic X-ray 
examinations, cold capsules and other 
forms of preventive medicine. 


Photographs in this issue requiring credit 
were gathered from the following sources: 
Cover, Josef Scaylea, Glastonbury; page 9, 
Peter-Gale Studios; page 23, Joyce Flem- 
ing and Edward Hayes, Greenwich; page 
30 (Schell) Underwood & Underwood, 
New York; page 31, John Haley, Hart- 
ford. 
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HI-SUDS 


Prophylactic Cleaner 


REMOVES GRIME 
SAFELY COMPLETELY 


Shop grime clogs pores, irritates 
the skin. Ordinary toilet soaps can’t 
remove it. Pastes containing harsh 
abrasives scratch the skin, may open 
the way for bacterial invasion. 

HI-SUDS prophylactic cleaner 
works safely, gently on the toughest 
shop grime—on cutting oil. A 
cream-colored powder, soft to the 
touch, HI-SUDS is adaptable to both 
shop and office use. 

Just a little HI-SUDS on hands 
first immersed in either hard or soft 
water can be worked up instantly 
into a rich fluffy lather. As it’s mas- 
saged into the skin, detergent and 
absorbent ingredients go to work on 
grime . .. a quick rinse and that’s 


all there is to this modern, pleasant 
clean-up job! 


You buy HI-SUDS by the pound 
but it’s used by volume—and it 
bulks big. DOLGE offers a choice 
of sturdy, attractive dispensers. See 
your Dolge Service Man and write 
for the booklet, “Stop Dermatitis’. 


HI-SUDS 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 


WEeatPORtT, CONNECTICUT 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Relations — Law 


By FREDRICK WATERHOUSE, Counsel 





HE explosion caused by the 

famous Mt. Clemens decision 

and the portal-to-portal lawsuits 
resulting from it, have more or less 
blinded many employers to some of 
the other practical and dangerous ap- 
plications of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. We have called attention from 
time to time to one of its most dan- 
gerous features, and reports of recent 
inspections made by the Wage and 
Hour Division prompt us to again call 
attention to the requirements for ex- 
emption of “executive,” “administra- 
tive” and “professional” personnel. Al- 
though there is generally little dif- 
ficulty in applying the supervisory and 
salary requirements, there is the further 
provision which causes most of the 
trouble to the effect that in order to 
be deemed a bona fide “executive,” the 
employee must be one “(F) whose 
hours of work of the same nature as 
that performed by nonexempt em- 
ployees do not exceed 20 per cent of 
the number of hours worked in the 
workweek by the nonexempt em- 
ployees under his direction; provided 
that this subsection (F) shall not ap- 
ply in the case of an employee who is 
in sole charge of an independent estab- 
lishment or a physically separated 
branch establishment.” 

Although you may have applied this 
requirement to those employees whom 
you consider exempt under the “execu- 
tive” capacity, it is well to check up 
from time to time to determine wheth- 
er such employees actually are doing 
any nonexempt work, and if so, how 
much. If you have any employees on 
salary who are not receiving time and 
one-half for hours in excess of 40 
hours per week, we suggest that you 
immediately review your situation to 
determine whether the exemption still 
applies to their present duties. In 
checking on the duties of such em- 
ployee to determine whether they are 
still exempt, if you run across any 
questions concerning the application 
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of the Act, or if you would like further 
detailed information concerning the 
complete definitions, we shall be very 
glad to discuss your problem and fur- 
nish the complete definitions. 


x kk 


ANOTHER PROBLEM in connec- 
tion with the Fair Labor Standards Act 
which appears due to give us some 
difficulty because of the changing atti- 
tude of the administrator concerns the 
inclusion of bonuses or gifts in deter- 
mining the “regular rate” of employees. 
Although the administrator has quite 
consistently ruled in the past that 
bonuses paid to employees at the sole 
discretion of the employer and paid 
less frequently than quarterly need not 
be included in computing the “regular 
rate,” he seems to be leaning toward 
the principle that any and all com- 
pensation paid the employee must be 
included in the “regular rate” for pur- 
poses of computing overtime pay. If 
this new angle is followed by the 
courts, it will require employers to in- 
clude such things as Christmas bonuses 
or annual payments or any other gen- 
eral gift within the “regular rate.” This 
would mean that each time any such 
bonus or gift is paid, the employer 
would be required to recompute the 
wages paid over the past period of 
time intended to be covered by such 
bonus or gift. The necessary adjust- 
ments for overtime on this new basis 
would then be required. How far back 
such bonus or gift would be deemed 
to cover is another problem. In fact, 
the matter becomes so complicated it 
is impossible of practical or sensible 
operation. 

One method of eliminating this 
problem is to determine all bonuses 
or gifts on the basis of a percentage 
of past earnings, including overtime 
compensation. In this manner, the re- 
computation is automatically effected 

(Continued on page 44) 
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EXPORT NEWS 


By RICHARD F. AMES 


E are inclined to cheer the 
recent announcement that a 
country-wide world trade 


and travel publicity campaign will 
soon be launched by the Advertising 
Council of the World Trade Founda- 
tion of America as a public service. 
Encouraged by the Departments of 
State and Commerce and many lead- 
ing private organizations, the task is 
being undertaken in the considered 
belief that world trade is the least un- 
derstood problem facing the country. 
The Council intends to plug the theme 
that “Part of Every Dollar You Get 
Comes from World Trade.” 

Of the four major objectives of the 
campaign we find that first the task 
is to make Americans realize that trade 
on a world-wide basis is something 
personal. The other three objectives 
are to demonstrate that we should be- 
gin to promote more business with 
other countries at once; to show that 
world trade is a two-way street; and 
to encourage world travel as a vital 
part of world trade. 


xk 


AT THE PORT of Shanghai, which 
accounts for about four-fifths of China’s 
total import trade, commercial receipts 
of foreign merchandise in September 
amounted to approximately $66,000,- 
000, which was 88 per cent above the 
value of August imports. Exports in 
the same month totaling $16,000,000 
were about 10 per cent above the 
August total. In the external trade of 
China, the United States has played 
the leading role. The principal Chinese 
commodities arriving in this country 
in recent months are tung oil, bristles, 
hairnets, raw silk, silk and other piece 
goods, linens and embroideries, semi- 
precious stones, raw skins and furs, 
feathers, tea and cotton waste. 

The Chinese import-export ratio of 





Export Manager 





four to one was in sharp contrast to 
the preceding months when exports 
amounted to about half the imports. 
The Chinese government has been try- 
ing to close the gap between exports 
and imports and so far have been un- 
successful. To help reach the goal, how- 
ever, the Government in August re- 
duced exchange value of the Chinese 
currency by 40 per cent and abolished 
all export duties, but according to trade 
circles, those reforms have been partly 
counteracted by increase in domestic 
prices. And with inflation still ram- 
pant there now is little likelihood that 
the situation will improve for some 
time to come. 


xk * 


WHILE THIS COLUMN realizes 
that the Government's Reciprocal 
Tariff program is a hotly-debated sub- 
ject, and nearly everyone has looked 
into it sufficiently to form an opinion 
one way or another, not so with an- 
other phase of world trade, previously 
reported in this column and of equal 
and perhaps greater importance. We 
are fast moving into the world of the 
United Nations. This month hearings 
are being held on one of the most 
vital problems this nation has to con- 
sider—and one which will set the pat- 
tern for years to come not only with 
respect to our international commer- 
cial transactions, but also our own in- 
ternal economy. These hearings have 
been called by the Department of State 
to obtain views of interested individ- 
uals and firms on the proposed charter 
of our International Trade Organiza- 
tion within the framework of the Unit- 
ed Nations. Little interest has been evi- 
denced to date. It is true that the pro- 
posed document is long and couched 
in obscure language, nevertheless if 
many of the articles dealing with inter- 
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national commodity agreements are 
rigorously applied, the ITO would con- 
stitute a form of world planning—one 
leading journal suggests “Collectivist 
World System’—which in the long 
run would narrow the sphere of opera- 
tion of democratic private enterprise 
systems of government. If one takes a 
dim view of things he can see where 
a planned economy would be forced 
upon the U. S. from an international 
plane downward. Aside from these 
provisions and those pertaining to car- 
tels, the proposed charter is praise- 
worthy if one agrees that we should 
get away from the multitude of trade 
barriers of one sort or another and re- 
turn the function of controlling the 
international flow of goods by means 
of a wise tariff policy. 


x** 


WEAKEST LINK in what is other- 
wise a fairly strong tonnage position 
of the American Merchant Marine is 
the acute shortage of passenger liners 
which exists today. The shortage is 
greater than on first examination be- 
cause it is one of the right kind of 
passenger vessels. There are in the 
neighborhood of 40 passenger and 
potential passenger ships lying idle in 
reserve fleet areas, but if put in service 
would be classed in the “austerity cate- 
gory.” Moreover, there seems to be at 
present little incentive to buy or build 
new liners to meet the trade. As a re- 
sult of these two factors, our merchant 
marine will probably be kept out of 
balance for years to come. 
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ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 


techniques in industry. 





HE evolution of company re- 

ports to stockholders has gone 

through an interesting history of 
improvement in form and content dur- 
ing recent years. Many have attributed 
this change entirely to the advent of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion in 1933. However, this is not en- 
tirely the case. A few progressive com- 
panies, even as early as 1900, were 
reporting in a rather complete man- 
ner to their stockholders. 

It would appear that it was the ob- 
jective in the past, of some companies 
av least, to conceal and contuse rather 
than to reveal and enlighten, insofar 
as the rendering of their annual re- 
ports was concerned. The reason for 
this was due in part to fear of competi- 
tion using published information to a 
company’s detriment. 

A trend in the opposite direction has 
definitely taken place so that more 
complete and factual annual reports 
are now commonplace. Such a change 
seems definitely desirable as represent- 
ing a fundamental change in manage- 
ment’s attitude, and highlights the de- 
sire to familiarize stockholders, em- 
ployees, and the public with the opera- 


tions of the business. Such an approach 
is felt to be consistent with sound and 
responsible management. 

Probably the most important part 
of an annual report is the text. The 
text should attempt, insofar as possible, 
to discuss the operations of the busi- 
ness in non-technical terms. Confusing 
accounting terminology is to be avoid- 
ed as it is frequently not understood 
by the reader not trained in account- 
ancy. Language must be carefully 
chosen, lest it be misunderstood or 
misinterpreted. Clarity and conciseness 
are prime requisites. The interest of 
the reader must be sustained, and it 
may therefore be desirable actually to 
draw the conclusions which the facts 
presented warrant, rather than assume 
the reader will do so correctly. 

What then is the stockholder, work- 
er, or the public primarily interested 
in finding in the text of an annual re- 
port? Probably somewhat the follow- 
ing: 

A discussion of the results of opera- 

tions for the year in terms of profit 

or loss. Such a discussion would un- 
doubtedly cover sales for the year 
by products, as well as a critical re- 
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view of the various elements of 
expense. 


b. A summary statement of the finan- 
cial status at the year-end as re- 
vealed by the balance sheet. 

c. Especially, the company’s prospects 
for the future. What new products 
or engineering techniques have 
been developed. What improve- 
ments have been made in produc- 
tion facilities. Are new distribution 
set-ups contemplated? What about 
labor relations in the months to 
come? Just what does management 
think about the future? 


In presenting statements in the an- 
nual report, accounting terminology 
should be clarified in every way pos- 
sible remembering that the stockholder 
is primarily interested in earnings per 
share, and the employee is going to 
regard the whole thing with a jaun- 
diced eye at best. Some accountants 
feel that one of the more progressive 
improvements made recently is the use 
of the “single-step” Operating State- 
ment. In such a statement all items of 
revenue are grouped together and to- 
talled; all items of expense and loss 
are grouped together, totalled, and de- 
ducted from the total revenue to show 
a single balance of net income or loss 
for the period. Unusual items of ex- 
pense may be clearly indicated so that 
results from operations, as such, may 
be readily determined. It is thus pos- 
sible to avoid showing such items as 
“net income before depreciation and 
taxes’; “net income before taxes”; and 
other sub-stages of net income. The 
indicating of several types of net in- 
come is often confusing, and may re- 
sult in misunderstanding in some 
quarters. 


There is also a growing tendency 
in annual reports to present compara- 
tive operating statements. This re- 
sults from a realization that a period 
of one year is not necessarily indicative 
of the earning power of a company. In 
fact, cycles of several years may be 
necessary to depict truly representative 
results. Thus some companies are now 
presenting operating figures covering 
the entire war period. 

In balance sheet presentation, ex- 
planation is needed as to just what the 
figures on a balance sheet are intended 
to depict, the basis of valuation, and 
of other concepts to give even a cursory 
understanding of this statement. Such 
terms as “depreciation,” “surplus,” etc., 
could well be revised to describe more 
clearly what is meant. Presentation of 

(Continued on page 44) 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 


HE index of general business ac- 

tivity in Connecticut as esti- 

mated for December rose ap- 
proximately 1 point to 4714% above 
normal making a net gain since De- 
cember 1945 of 32 percentage points. 
However, the average for the full year 
was +37 or 7 points below the 1945 
average. The National Index closed 
the year at 28 points above normal 
and averaged +21 for 1946, a de- 
cline of 11 points from the average 
of the previous year. 

The year 1946, as seen in retrospect, 
was one in which industry suffered 
from a confusing succession of prob- 
lems related to the reconversion to 
peacetime production. In the early 
months of the year a’series of crippling 
strikes in basic industries culminating 
in the soft coal and railroad strikes 
caused serious inroads on the produc- 
tion front. Although the President's 
fact-finding board arrived at a com- 
promise raise for the auto industry of 
1814 cents an hour, which became the 









GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 





genaral pattern for wage increases 
thereafter, considerable labor unrest 
was still in evidence. The inability of 
industry to absorb increased produc- 
tion costs without price rises gradually 
created an alarming stoppage in the 
flow of goods to the market. In July 
the sudden availability of certain scarce 
goods during the temporary absence 
of the O.P.A. foreshadowed the end 
of price controls, and when the end 
did come in October, the rising costs 
of living received further impetus. Yet 
despite these pains of readjustment 
industrial activity exceeded most of 
the predictions for the year. Connecti- 
cut with its great variety of manufac- 
turing fared consistently better than 
the Nation as a whole and, in general, 
1946 will be remembered as a year of 
“pessimistic prosperity.” 

The Employment Index in Decem- 
ber continued the gradual upward 
trend of the past year, rising to about 
40% above normal although recent 
advances have not been as pronounced 
















IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 


as those of the first half of 1946. While 
fairly large numbers of job orders are 
still being filed with the State Em- 
ployment Offices, it is significant that 
requests in some categories such as 
unskilled female and male heavy labor- 
ers are slow to be met. In mid-Decem- 
ber unemployment reached the lowest 
level since the end of the war. This 
was not only due to the surge of Christ- 
mas business, but also because of the 
mild weather which permitted work 
on construction projects that normally 
would have been stopped by the incle- 
mencies of the season. 

In December the index of manhours 
worked did not change substantially, 
the slight decline in actual hours 
worked being no more than season- 
ally expected. While the unusually 
rapid gains of the early months in the 
year eased off in the later months, the 
30% total rise of the manhour index 
in 1946 indicates industry’s remark- 
able progress toward the goal of full 
production. The average number of 
hours worked per week in Connecticut 
factories in 1946 was estimated at 44.0 
for males and 39.8 for females. These 
averages, were, of course, well below 
the 1943 peaks of 49.8 for males and 
43.7 for females but were consistently 
higher than the 1935-1939 averages 
of 40.1 and 37.2. 

The index of construction work in 
progress was estimated at 65% above 
normal in December. November resi- 
dential building contracts awarded in 
Connecticut amounted to 2,557,000 
square feet of floor space, while non- 
residential building contracts amount- 
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ed to 441,000 square feet. Correspond- 
ing figures for the years of 1946, 1945 
and the yearly average for the period 
1935-39 are contained in the following 
table: 
CONTRACTS AWARDED 
(Thousands of, Square Feet) 


Non- 

Residen- Resi- 
Year tial dential Total 
1935-39 (Avg.) 5,435 3,395 8,830 
1945 1,443 6,091 7,534 
1946 16,045 8,361 24,406 


From the above figures it appears 
that a substantial construction boom is 
in progress and that the apparent in- 
adequacy of the building program is 
due to unprecedented peacetime de- 
mands rather than actual lack of con- 
struction. 

The index of freight shipments 
originating in eight Connecticut cities 
rose about 2 points in December to 
39% above normal with the greatest 
gains for the month being registered 
in New Haven, Hartford and Danbury. 
The total tonnage of freight shipments 
originating in Connecticut for 1946 
showed a 3% increase over 1945, while 
1946 United States’ revenue freight 
carloadings remained at almost exactly 
the 1945 level. However, estimates de- 
veloped from a compilation of surveys 
by the thirteen Shippers Advisory 
Boards show that national freight car- 
loadings for the first quarter of 1947 
may be expected to average 9% above 
the first quarter of 1946 with New 
England showing a 3% increase. 

The Consumer's Price Index rose 
about 1% for the month ending De- 
cember 15 according to preliminary 
estimates by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, bringing the index to 153% 
of the 1935-39 average. The 312% rise 
in retail prices of goods and services 
more than offset the 1% drop in retail 
food prices which were led downward 
by ‘lard, shortening and margarine. 
Further declines in food prices and a 
sudden epidemic of long absent “clear- 
ance” sales in retail stores have taken 
place subsequent to the date of the 
above compilation and are not yet re- 
flected in the index. 

The movements of the all-commodi- 
ties wholesale price index during the 
month of December, while of slight 
magnitude, were of considerable sig- 
nificance. Throughout the greater part 
of the month it was noteworthy that 
each week brought a lessening in the 
rate of advance of the index, indicat- 
ing that a change of direction was in 
the offing. This reversal did come with 


the week ending December 28 when, 
for the first time in many months, the 
index was slightly lower than for the 
preceding week and continued down- 
ward through the first week in Janu- 
ary. This decrease was chiefly because 
of the definite break in the prices of 
food and farm products rather than to 
any change in the prices of durable 
goods. Further indications that the in- 
flationary spiral of prices may be near- 
ing a climax is the 15 to 40% dip in 
used car prices, the reduction in prices 
of some new cars and the observation 
of the National Association of Home 
Builders that there is a “definite down- 
ward trend” in prices of older houses. 
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(Continued from page 42) 
the balance sheet in comparative form, 
high-lighting the important items, to- 
gether with more descriptive and in- 
telligible terminology would go a long 
way toward eliminating current mis- 
understandings. 

Finally, considerable in the way of 
valuable advertising can be realized 
from an annual report, strikingly and 
interestingly presented. This condition 
is well realized by many companies 
which go to rather elaborate lengths in 
presenting reports which command at- 
tention and supply useful data to pros- 
pective Customers. 

Management must be conscious of 
the fact that the annual report, and 
especially the text thereof, has. an im- 
portant impact not only upon the 
stockholder, for whom it is primarily 
intended, but also upon the employee, 
the customer, and the public. 
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(Continued from page 40) 


and no further difficulties would be 
encountered. Whether such a plan can 
be equitably worked out depends on 
the circumstances of the individual 
company and the amount of the 
bonus or gift proposed. It seems advis- 
able to be quite meticulous about the 
method of the computation or the 
method of determining the exact 
amount of such a bonus or gift, as the 
tendency is very definitely toward in- 
cluding such items when computing 
the “regular rate.” Here again, if you 
have any doubts about the type of 
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bonus you have been paying or pro- 
pose to pay, or if you would like fur- 
ther information or advice concerning 
your past or proposed practices, we 
shall be glad to discuss it with you. 


xk *& 


THE NEW TRADE-MARK LAW, 
known as the Lanham Act, becomes 
effective July 5, 1947, and attempts to 
create certain substantive rights in 
trade-marks. Although it contains a 
provision protecting all rights acquired 
in existing trade-marks before its ef- 
fective date, the question presents it- 
self as to whether it is advisable to rest 
on such previously acquired rights or 
to republish those trade-marks which 
have been registered under the 1905 
Act. Although the better procedure in 
each specific case may be a question 
of individual judgment under the cir- 
cumstances, it would seem wiser to 
take advantage of whatever rights are 
offered by the Lanham Act, in addition 
to those already acquired under the 
prior law. 
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(Continued from page 37) 


bound shipments declined to 50,257 
tons from 81,205 in the corresponding 
period of 1945. A trickle of imports 
in this period did not alter the supply 
situation. 

Caustic soda output reached a peak 
in 1944 with 1,894,000 short tons, an 
84% expansion over the 1939 figure 
of 1,025,000 tons. Although the rate 
of production in 1946 increased dur- 
ing the last part of the year, the first 
10-month total of 965,353 tons did 
not reach the corresponding aggre- 
gates of either 1944 or 1945. 

Output of chlorine increased pro- 
gressively during 1946 but the aver- 
age monthly rate fell below that of 
1945. A few thousand tons of chlorine 
are annually exchanged in import- 
export trade, in approximately equal 
quantities. Arrivals during the first 
ten months of 1946, however, fell off 
sharply to only 18 tons. Chlorine has 
a multitude of uses. In 1945, manufac- 
ture of chemicals accounted for around 
three-fourths of consumption; paper 
and pulp for about 12%; sanitation, 
3%; textiles, synthetic rubber, and 
miscellaneous uses, the remainder.— 
C. C. Concannon, Chief of the Chemi- 
cal and Drug Division, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 
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IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker Goodyear Co The 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Advertising Specialties 
Ii C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Air Conditioning 
Home Heating Service Inc (forced air heating 
units, oil fired) South Norwalk 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Middletown 


Aircraft 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division United Air- 
cratt Corporation (airplanes) Stratford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 
Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Corp (aircraft carburetors, fuel 
pumps, water pumps & Protek plugs) 

West Hartford 

Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seatings) 
Bantam 

Aircraft Electrical Testing Equipment 

United Advertising Corp, Electrical Division 
New Haven 

Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 

Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 

United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 

Aircraft Tubes 


American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 


Air Ducts 
Wiremold Co The (Retractable) Hartford 
Airplanes 
Chance-Vought Aircraft Diy United Aircraft 
Corp Stratford 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp 
Aluminum Lasts 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Divisiori 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company Broad Brook 


Artificial Leather 
Permatex Fabrics Corp The Jewett City 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake linings, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Assemblies—Small 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Small) Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 


Automobile Accessories 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake lining, rivet brass, clutch facings, 
packing) Bridgeport 
Rostand Mfg Co ‘The (windshields, seats and 
body hardware) Milford 


Automotive Friction Fabrics 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Automotive Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station E Quipment 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 
Automotive Tools 
Eis Manufacturing Company 


Bakelite Moldings 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Watertown Mfg Co The 
Bakery Ovens 
American Machine & Foundry Co New Haven 


Middletown 


Waterbury 
Watertown 


Balls 
Abbott Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish 
ing) Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Banks 
Hall Mfg Co (dime and combination) Ansonia 


Barrels 
Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Bathroom Accessories 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 


Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Bearings 
Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
New Departure Div of General Motors (hall) 


Bristol 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 
roller) Stamford 
Bellows 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Assemigjes 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg Co East Hampton 
Gong Bell Co The East Hampton 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc (and buzzers) 


Bridgeport 
N N Hill Brass Co The East Hampton 
Belt Fasteners 

Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 

aligning) Unionville 
Belting 

Hartford Belting Co Hartford 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 

Thames Belting Co The Norwich 
Benches 

Charles Parker Co The (piano) Meriden 


Bent Tubing 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div. General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 


Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Tvoryton 


Blacking Salts for Metals 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 


Manchester 


Bridgeport 
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Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 
Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing & Finishing 
United States Finishing Company The (textile 
fabrics) Norwich 
Uneas Finishing Corp Mechanicsville 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Connecticut Blower Company Hartford 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 


Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Connecticut Blower Company Hartford 
L R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 


Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 


Boilers 
Bigelow Co The New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Bolts & Nuts 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts, machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
O K Tool Co Inc The (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 


Bouillon Cubes 
Maggi Co Inc (Maggi’s) 


Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The 
National Folding Box Co New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Co Portland 


Boxes 
Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) Portland 
Folding Boxes Incorporated (paper, folding) 
Manchester 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Robert Gair Co (corrugated and solid fiibre 
shipping containers) Portland 
Boxes & Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 


New Milford 


Manchester 


Boxes—Paper—Folding 

Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
M S Dowd Carton Co Hartlord 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 

New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Co Portland 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 


Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
Heminway Corporation The 


Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co 


Brake Linings 
Colt’s Pataent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Middletown 


Middletown 


Brass and Bronze 

American Brasss Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 

Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 

Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 

Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
(Advt.) 
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Brass Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) (small 
sheet metal parts) Waterbury 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415, Forestville 
Brass Wall Plates 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 
Brick—Building 
Donnelly Brick Co The 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Broaching 
American Standard Co 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
New Britain 
New Haven 


Plantsville 


Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Buckles 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 


G E Prentice Mfg Co The New Britain 
Hatheway Mfg Co The (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 


Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 

(footwear, clothing and strap) Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 

Buffing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Mfg Co The 


Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons 


Danielson 


Staffordville 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
I. C White Company The Waterbury 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Cabinets 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Cages 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 
New Haven 


Cams 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 
Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc Hartford 
Capacitors 
Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & 
trimmer) Willimantic 


Card Clothing 
Clothing Co The (for textile 
Stafford Springs 
Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 
Carpet Lining 
Brothers Co 


Casket Trimmings 
Bridgeport Casket Hardware Co The 


Standard Card 


mills) 
Thompsonville 


Palmer New London 


Bridgeport 

Casters 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 
Bridgeport 


Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Castings 

Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Charles Parker Co The (gray iron) Meriden 
Gillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 


aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 


McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 

Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Rooth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 


Hartford 

Scovill Manfacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Sessions Foundry Co The (gray iron) Bristol 


Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 


Castings—Permanent Mould 


Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zinc and 

aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 

Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 

Chain 

John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
7 Chain—Welded and Weldless 

Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 

Chain—Bead 
Bead Chain Mfg Co The Bridgeport 


Chartered Coach Service 
Connecticut Company The (excursions a_ spe- 
cialty) New Haven 

Chemicals 

American Cynamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
South Norwalk 
New Haven 


Apothecaries Hall Co 
Edcan Laboratories 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
. Cherries 

John Magee & Co Incorporated Saybrook 

Chromium Plating 

Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 

Chromium Process Company The Shelton 
Chucks 

Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co c New Britain 
1 


ay 

Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 

MacDermid Incorporated 

Clocks 

Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 

United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (spring 
& electric) New Haven 
William L Gilbert Clock Corporation The 


Winsted 
Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clutch Facings 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Clutch—Friction 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 

metallic) Bridgeport 
Coinmaster Products 

Hall Mfg Co Ansonia 


Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 
ae Equipment 
Airadio Incorpor®ted (aircraft, marine, intra- 
facility) Stamford 
Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 
Concrete Products 


Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
Condensers 
Airadio Incorporated (variable) Stamford 
Cones : 


Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 


296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 


Contract Manufacturers 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 


and containers to specifications) Durham 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Metal Parts 
and Assemblies) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Controllers 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 


Copper 
American Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet) Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire. 


tube) Waterbury 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
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Copper Sheets 


New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Cooper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgepert Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 

Mystic 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Danbury Square Box Co The Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 

D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Cosmetic Containers 


Eyelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Cosmetics 

J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 

Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers New London 
Cotton Yarn 


Floyd Cranska Co The Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cut Stone 
Dextone Co The New Haven 
Cutters 


American Standard Co (special) Plantsville 
Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 

New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth milling) 


33 Hull St Shelton 

Standard Machinery Co The (rotary board, 

single and duplex) Mystic 

Delayed Action Mechanism 

M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Dental Gold Alloys 

J M Ney Company The Hartford 
Dictating Machines 

Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Harttord 


Soundscriber Corporation The 
Die & Tool Makers 
Parsons Tool Inc 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


New Haven 
New Britain 


688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
Die Casting Dies 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The 
Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Die-Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
Geometric Tool Co The New Haven 
Dies 
American Standard Co Plantsville 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics and 


Manchester 
Derby 


die castings) Hartford 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Disk Harrows 
Orkil Inc—Cutaway Harrow Division 
Higganum 
Door Closers 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 
Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Drafting Accessories 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 


Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drilling Machines 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
(sensitive) Hartford 


New London 


Drop Forgings 


Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 


Blakeslee Forging Co The Plantsville 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The Bridgeport 
Canewell Mfg Company Hartford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 

Goodyear Rubber Sundries Inc (Guardian 
“Plasti-Cleer,”’ baby pants, crib sheets & bibs, 
household aprons, raincoats, scarves & hoods, 
shower curtains, etc.) New Haven 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Dust Collecting Systems 

Connecticut Blower Company 

Edged Tools 
Collins Co The (axes and other edged tools) 


Hartford 


Collinsville 
Elastic Webbing 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Electric Appliances 
Silex Co The 80 Pliny St Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Circuit Breakers 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 
Electric Cord & Cord Sets 
Accurate Insulated Wire Corp New Haven 
Electric Cords 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 

Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark 


“Durabilt’’) Winsted 
Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Rogers Corporation The Manchester 
Electric Panel Boards 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp New Haven 


Electric Time Controls 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Electric Timepieces 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (auto- 
mobile and alarm) New Haven 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 


Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co New Haven 
Electrical Motors 
U §S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 
Electronic Equipment 
Airadio Incorporated Stamford 
Electronics 
Arthur T Hatton & Company Hartford 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electroplating 

National Sherardizing & Machine Co 
Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
Electrotypes 
W T Barnm & Co Inc (all classes) New Haven 
Elevators 
Eastern Machinery Co The (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The (including 
wrinkle finishes) Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co Portland 
Engines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Plimpton Mfg Co Div U S Envelope Co 
Hartford 
Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
Chromium Process Company The Shelton 
IL. C White Company The Waterbury 
Platt Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap ee 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The New Britain 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Snap) 
Waterbury 91 





Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) 

: Felt—All Purpose | 

American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) | 


y Companies Inc 
Fibre Board 
> Brothers Inc 
C H Norton Co The North Westchester 
Rogers Corporation 


Standard Card Clothing Co The — 


Film Spools 

Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc 
Finger Nail Clippers . 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 

Remington Arms Co Inc ‘ 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
in Industries Inc ‘i 


Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and 
Sandy Hook 
Fireplace Goods 
i i & Specialty 
881 Boston Post Road 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 "Chapel 


St 
Rostand Mfg Co The 


Fireproof Floor Joists 
Dextone Co The 


Fishing Tackle 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 


H C Cook Co The 
Horton Mfg Co The (reels, 
Jim Harvey Div Local 


East Hampton 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Industries Inc (nets, 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc ‘ 
Flashlights and Radio Batteries 
Wichester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc 
Floor & Ceiling Plates 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company The 


New Britain 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 


Sessions Foundry 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, 
num and bronze) 
Foundry Riddles 
John P Smith Co The 


Co The (iron) 
New Britain 


423-33 a el St 
Rolock Inc (brass, g 


Home Heating Service Inc (warm air oil fired) 


Furnace Linings 
Mullite Refractories Co The 


Furniture Pads 
Gilman Brothers Company T 


Gage Blocks 
Fonda Gage Company (Fonda lifetime-carbide 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


Galvanizing & Electrical Plating 
Gillette-Vibber Co The 


New London 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from all 


Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


American Standard Co 

Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum—record- 
ing automatic control) 

Fonda Gage Company (special) 

Helicoid Gage 
Cable Co Inc 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 


Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Division American Chain & 





- Gears and Gear Cutting 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
General Plating 
Chromium Process Co The (copper, nickel, 
chromium and cadmium plating) Derby 
Glass and China 
Rocknell Silver Co The (silver decorated) 
Meriden 
Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
Glass Coffee Makers 
Silex Co The 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 


Bristol 
Governors 
Pickering Governor Co The (speed regulating, 
centrifugal, hydraulic) Portland 
Greeting Cards 
A D Steinback & Sons Inc New Haven 
Grinding 


Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 

19 Staples St Bridgeport 

Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 


Grinding Machines 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 

Waterbury 

Grommets 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass and zinc) 
Waterbury 

; Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 
James J Ryan Tool Works The (screw drivers, 
machinists’ punches, cold chisels, scratch 
awls and nail sets) Southington 
Peck Stow & Wilcox Co The (Bit braces, 
chisels, dividers, draw knives, hammers, 
pliers, squares, snips, Wrenches) Southington 


Hardware 
Bassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 
Hall Mfg Co (bridge table) Ansonia 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 
Corp (Builders) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(builders) Stamford 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 


Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc Danbury 


Health, Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 

for back, breast and abdomen) New Haven 

Heat Treating 

A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 

1945 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
Driscoll Wire Company The Shelton 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 

The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 

296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Heat-Treating Equipment 

A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
2996 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
‘orp Bristol 

Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 

A F Holden Company The 

52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell- Bradford “Chemical Co Bridgeport 


: Heating Apparatus 
Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 


heating devices) Meriden 
Hex-Socket Screws 

Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 

Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 

Homer D Bronson Company Beacon Falls 
Hobs and Hobbings 

ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 


(Advt.) 
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Hoists and Trolleys 
Mfg Company New Britain 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 
Hospital Signal Systems 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
industrial and Marking Tapes 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Infra-Red Equ:pment 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Cor 


Union 


Hartford 


> 
Waterbury 
Insecticide Bomb 
Brass Company (Aer“*a*sol) 
Bridgeport 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 


Bridgeport 


Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc The 
Seymour 
Instruments 
J-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 
perature) New Haven 
Insulation 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
Insulating Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 


inter-Communications Equipment 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 


Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 

J] H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jib Borer 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jig Boring 


American Standard Co 
Parsons Tool Inc 
Jig Grinder 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) 
J.gs and Fixtures 
American Standard Co 
Jointing 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Plantsville 
New Britain 


Bridgeport 


Plantsville 


Corp New Britain 
Graham Mfg Co The Derby 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 


Labels 
] & J Cash Inc (Woven) 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Ins 
Laboratory Equipment 
Engineering Co 


Laboratory Supplies 


South Norwalk 
Shelton 


Eastern New Haven 


Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamp Shades 


A W Flint Co 


Verplex Company The Essex 
Lamps , 

Rostand Mfg Company The (brass, colonial 

style & brass candlesticks) Milford 


Lathes 
Bullard Company The (vertical turret cutmaster 
and Mult-Au-Matic, vertical multi-spindle) 


ridgeport 

Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 


Geo A Shepard & Sons Co The (sheepskin, 
shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) ethel 
Leather Goods Trimmings e 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The New Britain 


Leather, Mechanical 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc.) Middletown 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 


Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Lightning Protection 
Edward H Brown Hartford & New Haven 


Middletown ~ 


Lithographing 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 


Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Locks—Builders 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 
; Locks—Cabinet 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 


Locks—Specal Purpose 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

(and suitcase) Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Loom—Non-Metallic 

Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Luggage Fabric 

Falls Company The Norwich 


Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc 
Bridgeport 


Machinery 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Special) 
Hartford 
Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 
Thomaston 


Peck Stow & Wilcox Co The (Machines & 
tools for sheet metal fabrication—manually 
& power operated) Southington 

Standard Machinery Co The (bookbinders) 

Mystic 

Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 

Torrington 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 

Botwinik Brothers New Haven 

J 1. Lucas and Son Fairfield 

Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 

Machines 

Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 

Patent Button Company The Waterbury 

Special Devices Inc (Special. new develop- 
ments, engineering, design and construction) 

Berlin 
Machines—Automatic 

A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 

Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial~ type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 

Machines—Automatic Chucking 

New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 

Machines—Automatic Screw 

New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 

Machines—Forming 

A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire 

and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machines—Precision Boring 

New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 

The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Machine Work 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 
parts) Hartford 

Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 


work only) Hartford 
LaPointe Plascomold Corp The (precision on 
molds, tools, dies, etc.) Unionville 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
Hartford 


Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 
ing mill machinery) orrington 
Machines—Paper Ruling 


John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 
Magnets 
Cinaudagraph Div The Indiana Steel 
Products Co Stamford 


Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div Amcrican Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 


Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Manganese Bronze Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 
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Marine Engines 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (running 
searchlights) 
Lathrop Engine Co The 
Marine Equipment 
Rostand Mfg Co The (portlights, deck, cabin 
sailboat hardwage) Milford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 


lights and 
Fairfield 
Mystic 


New Haven 


Parke: Stamp Works Inc The (steel and 
rubber) Hartford 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
Mattresses 


Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Mechanical Assemblies—Small 

M H Rhodes Inc 

Mechanics Hand Tools 

Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (screw drivers, 
wrenches, pliers, cold ated, hammers, auto 
repair Bridgeport 


Hartford 


tools) 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
Metal Finish:ng 
Sherardizing & Machine Co 
Hartford 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 

Ilartford 
Bridgeport 
National 


Waterbury Plating Company 
Metal Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) 
Waterbury 
Metallizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 
Metal Novelties : 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Metal Products 
State Welding Company The 
Metal Products—Stampings 


Hamden 


Ansonia 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company  (Made-to 
Order) Watebrury 91 


Waterbury Companies Inc 


Metal Specialties 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 


Metal Stampings 


Waterbury 


Stamford 


Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Waterbury 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Greist Mfg Co [he 503 Blake St New Haven 
Hayes Metal Stampings Inc Hartford 


H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 


tions) Middletown 
J] H Sessions & Son Bristol 
LaPointe Plascomold Corp The Unionville 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, copper 

and steel) Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 


Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Stanley Works The 

Verplex Company The (Contract) 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


Meters—Gas 


Waterbury 91 
New Britain 
Essex 
Waterbury 


Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Microscope—Measuring 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Millboard 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(asbestos) Bridgeport 
Milling Machines 
Rowhottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


Waterbury 
Mill Suppipies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Millwork 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mixing Equipment 
Eastern Engineering Co 
Monuments 


New Haven 


Beij & Williams Co The Hartford 
Motor Switches 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Moulded Plastic Products 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co The 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 
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Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 


Moulds 

ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 

Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St New Haven 

Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastic) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamps Works Inc The (compression. 
injection & transfer for plastics) Hartford 
Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 
non-ferrous metals) Bristol 
Napper Clothing 

Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Nickel Anodes 

Apothecaries Hall Co 

Seymour Mfg Co The 
ickel Silver 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgpeort 
Night Latches 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Non-ferrous Metal Castings 
Miller Company The 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 
Offset Printing 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 


Meriden 


Oil Burners 
Miller Company The (domestic) _ Meriden 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic, commer- 


cial and industrial) Stamford 
Sident Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St Hartford 


Oil Burner Wick 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


Bridgeport 
Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30 M gals., 
underwriters above and under ground) 
South Norwalk 
Olives 
John Magee & Co Incorporated 
Ovens 
American Machine & Foundry Co New Haven 
Package Sealers 
Better Pacckages Inc Shelton 
Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgeport 
Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


Saybrook 


Paints and Enamels 


Staminite Corp The New Haven 


Tredennick Paint Mfg Co The Meriden 
Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 
Paperboard 

Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 

Paper Boxes q 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 


National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
Strouse Adler Co The New Haven 


Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 


Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bridgeport 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingford 
Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 


Paper Clips : 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Loweli Div) ; 
Mystic 
Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 


Passenger Transportation 
Connecticut Company The (local, suburban- and 
interurban) New Haven 


Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 


Phosphor Bronze 
Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 
Meriden 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Photographic Equipment 
Kalart Company Inc 


Photo Reproduction 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 


Ivoryton 


Stamford 


Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
lvoryton 
Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 


plates) ivoryton 
Pickles 
Goodman Brothers Meriden 
Pin Up Lamps 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Pipe 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 


Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 


Bridgeport 

Chase Brass & Copper Co (red brass and 
coper) Waterbury 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 


Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 


New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 


Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) Plainville 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Plastic Buttons 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


; Plasticrete Bloc 
Plasticrete Corp 


Plastic—Moulders 


Hamden 


Conn Plastics Waterbury 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The Wallingford 
LaPointe Plascomold Corp The (custom work of 

compression type) Unionville 
Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 
Waterbury Companies Co Waterbury 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies : 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 
Hartford 


Platers 
Christie Plating Co Groton 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The Plainville 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Platers—Chrome 
Hartford Chrome Corporation The Hartford 
Nutmeg Chrome Corporation Hartford 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The Plainville 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Plating 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Plumbers’ Brass Goods 

Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 

Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) 

Newington 

Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
Plumbing Specialties 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Polishing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Mfg Co The Danielson 


Poly Chokes 
Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 
device) Tariffville 
Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Inc 
Precious Metals 
J M Ney Company The (for industry) 


Hartford 
Prefabricated Buildings 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 


Stamford 


Bridgeport 
Preserves 
Goodman Bros (and jellies) Meriden 
Press Buttons 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
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Presses _ 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 


(automatic mechanical) Hartford 
Standard Machinery Co The (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 


Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc 
Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Printing 
Case Lockwood & Brainard Co The Hartford 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hunter Press Hartford 
New Haven Printing Company The 


Manchester 


New Haven 
Hartford 
Hartford 

New Haven 


Taylor & Greenough Co The 
T B Simonds Inc 
Walker-Rackliff Company The 
Printing Presses 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 
Bridgeport 
Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Norwich 
Production Control Equipment 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 
Pumps 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(Tri-rotor) Stamford 
Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Engineering Co New Haven 
Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 
Quartz Crystals 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New Haven 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and copper) 
Partford 


Hartford 


Railroad Equipment 
Rostand Mfg Co The (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Specialties 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The 
Rayon Yarns 
Ifartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Reamers 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 
Refractories 
Howard Company 


Rocky Hill 


New Haven 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 
Resistance Wire 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (nickel, chromium) 


kanthal) Southport 
Respirators 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Riveting Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 
H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 
Hartford 


L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 

Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, copper and 

non-ferrous) aterville 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co | Milldale 

Chromium Process Company The Shelton 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 

Waterbury 

J H Session & Sons Bristol 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass and cop- 


per) Waterbury 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 


per Bridgeport 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(iron) Bridgeport 
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Rods 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 


Roller Skates 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Rubber Chemicals 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) 
Rubberized Fabrics 
Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The 
Rubber Footwear 
Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Rubber Products, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 
gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


(“Factice” 
Stamford 


New Haven 


Safety Clothing 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 
Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Sandblasting 
3eij & Williams Co The 
Saw Blades 
Capewell Mfg Co The (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 
Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Scales—Industrial Dial 
Kron Company The 
Scissors 
Acme Shear Company The 
Screw Caps 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for botties) 
Derby 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Screws 
Atlantic Screw Work (wood) . Hartford 
Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 


Waterville 
Charles Parker Co The (wood) Meriden 
Chromium Process Company The Shelton 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Connecticut Mfg Co The (machine) Waterbury 
Corbin Screw Div American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
The (socket 
West Hartford 
Waterbury 91 


Holo-Krome Screw Corporation 
set and socket cap) 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The 
Screw Machine Accessories 
Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Company 
Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 


Hartford 


Apex Tool Co Incc The Bridgeport 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Bristol Screw Corporation Plainville 


Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
Connecticlut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
Corbin Screw Div American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
Duda & Goodwin Mfg Co Woodbury 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1%” capacity) 
New Haven 


Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 


New Britain Machine Company The 
New Britain 


Olson Brothers Company (up to 44” capacity) 


Plainville 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co (B & 
S & Swiss type automatic) Waterbury 
Screw Machine Tools 

Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 
Waterbury 


Shelton 


Waterbury 91 


Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc 


Seasoning 
Maggi Co Inc (Maggi’s) 
Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 


New Milford 


Singer Manufacturing Company The (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 
Shaving Soaps 
J] B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Shears 
Acme Shear Co The (household) Bridgeport 


; Sheet Metal Products 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 


j 5 Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 


United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 
sion (Job and Production Runs) New Haven 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


f Sheet Metal Stampings 
American Buckle Co The West Haven 


DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Waterbury 

Hall Mfg Co Ansonia 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Shipment Sealers 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Showcase Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


. Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company 
als 


Sign 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) 
32 Beaver St 


New Haven 


Ansonia 
Silks 


Cheney Brothers South Manchester 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Cor 
Wetechary 


Slide Fasteners 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber 
Kwik zippers) 


Smoke Stacks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) 


Soap 
J B Williams Co The (industrial soaps, toilet 


Company 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
ks : Solder—Soft 
Torrey S Crane Company Plantsville 


Special Machinery 
Boesch Mfg Co Inc (designed and built) 


Danbury 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
Hartford 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Hartford 
I.undeberg Engineering Company Hartford 


National Sherardizing & Machine Co (man- 
drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 
Hartford 
Special Parts 
Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 


Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Special Tools & Dies 


Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Spinnings 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Sponge Rubber 
Sponge Rubber Products Co The Shelton 


Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Spring Coiling Machines 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 
Spring Units 
Spring Co Inc (mattreses and 
Bridgeport 


Owen Silent 
furniture) 
Spring Washers 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 


(Coil and Flat) Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 


Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 
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Springs—Furniture 


Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 
] Springs—Wire 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 


Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
D R Templeman Co (jewelry) Plainville 

J W Bernston Company (Coil and Torsion) 
Plainville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Springs, Wire & Flat 
Autoyre Company The 

Stair Pads 

Palmer Brothers Company 


Oakville 


New London 


Stamps 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel & rubber) 
Hartford 
Stampings 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Waterbury 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Small) Hartford 
Stampings—Small 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
L C White Company The Waterbury 
Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 
Manchester 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated soring 
7 ristol 


orp 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Steel 
Stanley Works The (hot and cold rolled strip) 
New Britain 
Steel Castings 

Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 


Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Steel—Magnetic 
Cinaudagraph Div The Indiana Steel Products 
Co (Permanent) Stamford 


Steel Strapping 
Stanley Works The 


Steel—Structural 
Berlin Construction Co Inc The (fabricated) 
Berlin 


New Britain 


Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 


Stop Clocks, Electric 
H C Thompson Clock Co The 


Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 


New Haven 


Bristol 


industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Synchronous Motors 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 


Tanks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 
Storts Welding Company (steel and alloy) 
Meriden 


Middletown 


East Killingly 
New Haven 


Centerbrook 


Tape 
Mfg Co The 
Tap Extractors 
94 Allyn St Hartford 
(Advt.) 


Russell 


Walton Co The 
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Taps, Collapsing 
Geometric Tool Co The 
Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 7 Moodus 


New Haven 


ea 
Upham Food Products Inc package and tea 
balls) Hawleyville 
Telemetering Instruments 


Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 
Rockville 
Aspinook Corp The (cotton) Jewett City 


Therapeutic Equipment 


Airadio Incorporated Stamford 
Thermometers ; 
Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Thermostats 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc  (auto- 
matic) Bridgeport 


Thin Gauge Metals 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 

American Thread Co The Willimantic 

Gardiner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 

Lloyd E Cone Thread Co The (industrial cot- 


ton sewing) Moodus 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 


Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp 
Timers, Interval 
H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 


Thomaston 


R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Timing Devices 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 

Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 


United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 
Timing Devices & Time Switches 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Tinning 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Tool Designing 
American Standard Co Plantsville 


Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 


141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 


Tools & Dies 
Moore Special Tool Co 


Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Fonda Gage Company (also jigs) Stamford 
Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (opecie) 


Bridgeport 


artford 


Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 
tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 


Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 
N_N Hill Brass Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


Trucks—lIndustrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


New Haven 
Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 
Waterbury 


State Welding Company The Hartford 
Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) 


Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 


Stamford 


Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) z 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 
tubes) Derby 
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Tubing 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 
Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Typewriters 


Royal Typewriter Co Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriters—Portable 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation 


Hartford and Bridgeport 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Union Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (300# AAR) Plainville 


Upholstery Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company (automobile, airplane, 
railroad) Broad Brook 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 

Vacuum Cleaners 
Spencer Turbine Co The 
Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check 
valves) South Norwalk 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Automobile Tire 


Hartford 


Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
: Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 


Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
i Varnishes 

Staminite Corp The New Haven 
Velvets 


Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (velveteen) 
West Haven 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Connecticut Blower Company 


Vibrators—Pneumatic 
New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
New Haven 
Vises 


Charles Parker Co The Meriden 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 

Action Vises) Hartford 
Washers 


American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 


Hartford 
Hartford 


terials) Middletown 
Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non- 
ferrous) 3 Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 
Waterbury 


Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch washers) Bridgeport 
Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 

Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 

Watches 

Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (pocket 


& wrist) New Haven 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 

Viscol Company The Stamford 
Wedges 

Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 

axe) Unionville 
Welding 


G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment 
Manufacturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Porcupine Company The Bridgeport 
State Welding Company The Harttord 


Welding—Lead 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and fabrica- 
tion) % eriden 
Welding Rods ; 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wheels 
Hall Mfg Co 


Ansonia 
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Wheels—Iindustrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos) . Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
7 i Wire 

Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 


Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (Hair 


Spring) North Haven 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 


Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 


enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


ani i New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, sigue) 


airfield 
3 : Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 
East Hampton 


New Haven 


. Wire Cloth 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metals, all meshes) 


Southport 

John P Smith Co The ee 
423-33 Chapel St 
Rolock Incorporated 


Wire Drawing Dies 
Waterbury Wire Die Co The 


_ Wire Dipping Baskets 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


Wire—Enameled Magnet 
Sweet Wire Co 


New Haven 
Fairfield 


Waterbury 


Winsted 
Wire Formings 
Autoyre Co The Oakville 
Verplex Company The Essex 
: Wire Forms 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 


Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 


; Wiremolding 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
: Wire Products 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Wire Reels 
A H Nilson Mach Co The Bridgeport 


Wire Partitions 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 


f Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 


Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The 


Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


& small tools) Salisbury 
Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Woven Awning Stripes 
Falls Company The Norwich 


Yarns 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


(Advt). 
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support accurate 
tool and die work 


They serve as locating pins for the 
diemaker’s work — and then go on to 
general duty as pins and pivots in vari- 
ous machine assemblies. By their accu- 
racy and strength they retain precision 
standards in tool and die assemblies 
under punishing stresses. 


They are ground to a limit of .0002” 
over basic size, with an allowable toler- 
ance of plus or minus .0001". Surfaces 
are finely polished; subsequently treated 
with a rust-preventive. 


Metallurgically in a class with ALLEN Hex- 
Socket Screws: — made of the same special- 
analysis ALLENOY steel, heat-treated to an 
extremely hard surface, with a core of the right 
toughness to prevent “mushrooming” when 
driven into a tight hole... Tensile strength, 
240,000 to 250,000 Ibs. per sq. inch. . . Typically 
the Allen high safety-factor in HOLDING- 
POWER. 





Ask your local ALLEN Distributor for 
samples and dimensional data . . . the same 
Distributor who serves you dependably 
with Allen Hex- Socket Screws. 


THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 


HARTFORD, 


COWNECTICUT, US A 





Service Section 


SALES MANAGER: Experienced executive of 
ability, 49, seeks preliminary conference with 
manufacturer requiring increased annual vol- 
ume of sales through Wholesale Hardware, 
Mill Supply, Department Store; Allied Domes- 
tic and Foreign Jobbers. Sound background, 
capable organizer, modern understanding ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. Present connec- 
tion rets $10-12M but transfer of Corpora- 
tions’ stock indicates advisability of change 
during 1947. Address P. W. 1459. 


WANTED: Manufacturer to make and mar- 
ket patented golf practice device which can be 
used indoors or out. Teaches golfer to swing 
from the inside out, keep his head down and 
follow through. Interested in outright sale or 
cash and royalty proposition. Address O. W. 
5%, 


WANTED: To purchase screw machine shop 
or light manufacturing plant having its own 
items. Should be in Bridgeport or immediate 
vicinity. Address O. W. 56. 


WANTED: Manufacturer and Distributor. 
The inventor of a patented firemen’s tool, 
which is said to have undergone satisfactory 
tests at a Connecticut Fire Department for the 
past several years, desires to place it in the 
hands of a manufacturer who will produce 
and distribute it on a nation-wide scale. The 
tool facilitates coupling and uncoupling of dif- 
ferent types of hose, taking the place of two 
tools heretofore used. The tool can either be 
drop forged or cast. Full details will be given 
to interested parties on request. Address O. W. 
57. 


SMALL CONCERN has available design, 
styling, experimental, and tooling service. Well 
equipped shop. Address M. T. A. 380. 


WANTED: Outside woodworking facilities 
with excess capacity on a back knifed lathe, 
and moulder to produce approximately 6,000 
table legs and 30,000 linear feet of moulding 
per month. Prefer to have subcontractor pro- 
vide lumber but can arrange to have lumber 
(birch, maple or beech) delivered. Address 
M. T. W. 227. 


FOR SALE: Spray booth equipped with 4 
horse motors 110 volts A.C. Booth size 3 x 3 x 
7 ft. high. Address S. E. 1848. 


WANTED: Approximately 30,000 3/16” x 
544” or ¥%,”" round head stove bolts; 200,000 
to 300,000 Ne. 4, No. 5, or No. 6 round head 
wood screws, approx. 3%” long; sufficient fir 
plywood, 3%” thick, sanded two sides, to cut 
3,000 panels measuring 1 foot by 2 feet. Ad- 


dress S. E. 1851. 


FOR SALE: Four Single Spindle Gridley 
Automatics 31%,” Capacity plus extra equip- 
ment such as collets, cams and gears. Address 
S. E. 1854. 


WANTED: A 4-sided Planer. Address S. E. 
1858. 


FOR SALE: 1,200 Westinghouse Rectox 
Units No. $971573-A, 8.4 Volts, 0.47 Amp.; 
650 lbs. Half Hard Brass in Strips, .020 x 1% 
in. Address S. E. 1860. 


WANTED: Coal loader for loading coal 
from a coal pile into a truck. Address S. E. 
1862. 


FOR SALE: One Thor Sander U68 and one 
Thor Grinder US55. Factory rebuilt. Address 
S. E. 1863. 
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Perhaps you have not — but you 
will see it many more times this 
year. March 3, 1947 was the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD CO. 
PRINTERS 


of Alexander Graham Bell, and 


HARTFORD . ° CONNECTICUT 


this centennial seal will be used 
throughout the year to honor the 


great inventor. 


Bell’s revolutionary invention of 


the telephone in 1875 has pro- 


foundly influenced the way most 
Americans live and do business; 
it has brought help to countless 
people in time of fire, sickness or 
other emergencies; it has given 
employment to hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women in the 


telephone industry. 


Continuous research has provided 
a steadily improving service 
through the years—a_ service 
always rendered at the lowest 


possible cost to the user. 
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